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EL DORADO. 



CHAPTER L 



AN ALTEEED LIFE COUESE. 



While strangers were influencing the life of 
Gertrude Renetta, she herself, with no pre- 
sentiment of impending change, lived with 
tranquil contentraent in herworld of dreams. 

Iq their home, life flowed smoothly enough, 
with few strikigg events to mark its course* 
Was it strange that she should f ancy nothitog ' 
could alter this ; that she should believe 
change belonged to the outer world, and that 
its rough breath was as powerless to influence 
her as it was to shatter the dream fabrics 
which she loved to build ? 

Bdward's recently published volume of 
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2 EL DORADO. 

poems had met witli less suocess than any 
work of his which had preceded it. In part 
this was due to the f act that he had been only 
able to give a divided thought to their com- 
position, his deepest faculties being devoted 
to his epic ; in part, to three or four reviews 
which appeared upon the book ; reviews 
which contrived, with consuramato ingenuity 
of misrepresentation, to make the poems 
appear weak and unworthy, without uttering 
a single word which could not, by plausible 
SDphistry, be justi&ed from the charge of 
wilful untruth. 

They did not wound Edward very deeply; 
an artist loves his dream children too well 
to be indiffèrent when they are unjustly 
attacked; but he who can die from the 
wounds of censure must be either niorbidly 
sensitive or childishly vain. Whoever works 
nobly works successfully, if suceess means 
anythîng more than a harvest of gold, or the 
noisy shouts of ignorant approval ; but the 
artist must work for truth's sake only, and 
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he content with the prospect of his own 
name being forgotten or abused, when the 
world is reaping the fruit of his genius and 
his toil. 

Moreover, Edward Claridas had no time 
for morbid regret, even if he had been in- 
clinod to cherish it. The plain, necessary, 
prosaic toil for bread, as well as the tyrannie 
fascination of mental labour, occupied him 
day and night. 

Lionel Vivian had repeatedly urged him to 
rest, but in vain, although he knew that his 
secret was becoming daily more difficult to 
keep. Perhaps even his dauntless strength 
of purpose and self-control would hâve failed 
to hide it any longer from his sister Emily, 
if lier head had not been f uUy occupied with 
other things. Human sympathy, after ail, is 
a very imperf ect thing ; not from deliberate 
selfishness, but from its inability, through 
mental pre-occupation, to recognise the sufEer- 
ins: of others. Your old friend Brown wrote 
you a letter when your mother died, which 
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touched you ' deeply by its affectionate sin- 
cerity ; but he forgot it in his indignation at 
the quality of the claret that day at dinner ; 
your fair deity, Juliet,is not indiffèrent to the 
fact that her beauty has desolated your life^ 
but the petty village successes of her hus- 
band are a sweeter triumph to her than the 
love you laid reverently at her feet — the 
broken toys of her baby are deeper realities 
to her than your broken heart. Not that 
either Brown or Juliet are shallow-hearted — 
they hâve not forgotten you. But a nature 
must possess abnormal strength if it can 
always be as loyal to the past as to the 
présent — if it can as vividly realise the 
facts which are remote, as the events which 
are neaf at hand. 

' ' One evening Edward was engaged in pre- 
paring the salient points of a brief fora more 
successfal barrister, whose time was so fuUy 
occupied that he was frequently glad of such 
assistance, when Eliza Yellowink sturabled 
into the room, with her habituai grâce, and 
handed him two cards. 
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*^Who îs it, Edward?" said Emily, who 
was sittîng at the other end of the room, 
reading a novel in a low voice to Gert- 
rude. 

" No one you know, dear" he said hurriedly, 
putting his papers away and rising to leave 
the room. 

Emily looked rather surprised at this, 
nnusual réticence ; but Edward, giving lier 
no time for further enqiiiries, entered the 
fidjoining room. 

Hère he found Major liascelles and Colonel 
Henetta. The latter was a man of about fifty 
years of âge, tall, well-dressed, and handsome, 
whose dark eyebrows and moustache were a 
striking contrast to his white hair. He had 
fine eyes, regular features, and a raouth too 
unyielding to be agreeable. His expression 
^as one of haughty reserve. 

He bowed to Edward, saying — 

'* I think I hâve the honour of speaking to 
Mr. Claridas ?" 

" That is my name," said Edward, not 
waiting to bandy compliments. 
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" You have a youDg lady named Renetta 
in your house, I think ?" 

" She is in the next room now/' 
" I should like to see her at once." 
" I must ask your indulgence for a tevr 
minutes. Erom your card I infer that you 
stand in some near relatîonship to Miss 
Renetta ; but you will at once recognise the 
necessity of that relationship being clearly 
established, before I subject her to the agita- 
tion of an interview with you." 

•* I do recognise it ; and before I came 
hère to-night I prepared proofs, legally as 
well as morally conclu si ve. Thèse are in my 
lawyer's hands, and can be carefully examined 
by you to-morrow. In the meantime, let me 
iutroduce Major Lascelles (to whom I am 
indebted for this discovery), and ask you for 
a few minutes' conversation on this thème, 
assuming for the moment the truth of the 
assertion which I now make, and which I am 
fuUy prepared to prove." 
** And that assertion is — " 
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" That Gertrude is my daughter, and there- 
fore must no longer remain in a dépendent 
position in your house." 

Edward experienced that sudden clash of 
thought and feeling which most of us hâve 
felt, when menaced by a sudden and unlooked 
for catastrophe. This blînd, friendless girl 
Jiad become so dear to him, that the prospect 
of parting with her for ever seerned équiva- 
lent to destroying the whole character of the 
horae. He answered quietly — 

*' Assuming the fact of your relationship 
to be correct, no one can question your right 
for a moment. But I must ask you, Colonel 
llenetta, not to speak of your daughter as a 
dépendent. She and my sister hâve been 
friends from childhood, and her position in 
this house has never been embittered by the 
sensé of obligation." 

Colonel llenetta bowed, but made no reply 
to this. He felt that he had cause to be 
deeply gratef ul to this màn, and to him the 
knowledge was more unbearable than the sensé 
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of bitter wrong. So he explained the train 
of circumstanoes whicb had led to this dis- 
covery, produced a copj of Mrs. Evansleigli's 
letter to Miss Levere, and gave other proofs 
which convinced Edward of the justice of his 
claim. ' 

" I assume, when I hâve satisfied you that 
the originals* are genuine, of which theso 
papers are copies, you will offer no résistance to 
my daughter at once coming to my house ? " 

" I hâve no right to offer any résistance. 
When will it be convenient for you to show 
me thèse paper^ ? I hâve little doubt con- 
cerning them ; but it is a duty I owe to Miss 
Renetta that nothing should be done care- 
lessly." 

" Will ten o'clock to-morrow morning be 
too early for you ?" 

" No." 

The Colonel handed him the card of a well- 
known firm of solicitors. 

" Do you know thèse people ?" 

" Very well." 
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" Have you any objection to meet my friend 
■and myself at their office ?" 

" None whatever." 

" Then wo raay regard it as an appoînt- 
ment ?" said the Colonel, rising. 

" Certainly ; and, in the meantime, I will 
prépare Grertrude for your visit." 

Edward could not call her " Miss Renetta" 
again. 

" Thank you. I — I have not said any- 
thing about your kindness to my daughter 
sir ; but — ^but I am deeply sensible of ît." 

Edward saw that the words cost the proud 
man effort, and intimated by a gesture that 
they were quite unnecessary. 

" You — you have placed me under a deep 
obligation, sir," stammered the Colonel, 
divided between a generous impulse of grati- 
tude, and the meaner motive of a proud man 
resenting what he esteems the dégradation of 
a favour. "If — if I can serve you in any 
way — if I may offer you any — any pecuniary 
compensation, T— " 
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Edward interrupted liim, with quiet 
dîgnity — 

" I must request, Colonel Renetta, that yoii 
will refrain from repeating any suggestion of 
that nature ; and, as I hâve never been guilty 
of the coarseness of patronage, perhaps you 
will be equally forbearing." 

Colonel Renetta, not seeing his way very 
clearly to a reply, wisely did not attempt one^ 
but took his departure without further delay, 
casting, as he did so, a wistful look at the 
closed door of the room where his unknown 
daughter sat, unconscious of the fact of his 
existence. 

Edward entered the room immediately 
after his visitors had gone, and Emily saw at 
once by his face that something unusual had 
happened. She for bore, however, from> 
questioning him, as she saw him silently 
résume his work. Gertrude went to the- 
piano, and played soft, dreamy chords of 
harmonie rêverie, varied now and then by a 
plaintive melody, unstudied and free as the 
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song of a nightmgale. To Edward there 
seemed an unusual sadness in thèse strains^ 
as though they were vocal with thoughts 
of farewell. As she ceased playing, he came 
to the piano and led her to her usual seat by 
the fire. Then signing to Emily to take the 
chair beside her, he said, gently — 

" Dear Gertrude, there is something I 
wish to say to y ou. Will y ou forgive me if 
any word I may utter should give you 
pain?" 

" Nothing you can say will pain me," she 
said, *^ unless it tells of sorrow to you, and 
you hâve never spoken of that." 

" What raakes you think that I am about 
to speak of it now ?" 

** I did not think it, but I can detect a tone 
of sadness in your voice." 

"It is a selfish sorrow, then," he said^ 
trying to speak lightly, ** for I hâve bright 
news for you, Gerty, and that should mean 
gladness for us ail." 

She turned to him inquiringly, with a vague 
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fear in her face, and moved her lips as if to. 
«peak, but no sound escaped them. 

He continued, in the same tone of chivalrous 
tendemess — 

" You hâve promised not to be pained bj 
my words. Will you allow me to ask you 
one or two questions ?" 

She silently inclined her head. 

"In the far past, dear Grertrude — ^before 
you came hère— before you raade our home 
brighter by your présence — " 

She made a gesture of dissent, but he 
<5ontinued — 

" You hâve made it brighter for both of us. 
One cannot live in daily companionship with 
purity and genius like yours, without being 
l)etter for it. Emily has continually f elt this, 
I know, and so hâve I." 

He had never spoken to her like this before, 
and she felt bewildered by the rush of 
thought and feeHng in her mind. To hâve 
moved him even so much as this was more 
Ihan she had ever dared to hope for, and she 
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felt as deep a triumpli at thèse words, as other 
womea expérience when the exclusive homage 
of a heart is laid at their f eet. But the ne w 
rapture of this strange, sweet joy was 
shadowed by the vague dread of coming 
sorrow. She raised Emily's hand to herlips, 
but did not speak. 

Edward continued — 

" Before that time — before your long, lonely 
life at the school — hâve y ou no remerabrance 
of a heart that loved you ? " 

She shook her iiead. 

" No memory of a mother s voice ? " 

She answered now, by a strong effort — 
, " Sometimes I hâve dreamed of a voice 
that I loved, before the world grew stern and 
dreary to me — of caresses and love that wêre 
warm like sunshine. But I was a raere baby 
then, and I hâve never known whether to 
trust thèse fancies or not." 

She spoke even more hesitatingly than was 
her wont. Her voice betrayed deep agitation, 
and her eyes were fuU of tears, though 
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ivhether they had arisen from triumph or 
dread, from inemorj or the sensé of helpless- 
ness, she could not hâve told. Emily looked 
into Edward' s face, wifch an instinctive fore- 
knowledge of liis next words. He did not 
retiirn her look, but continued, still watching 
Gertrude's attentive face — 

" Hâve y ou never thought about your 
parents, dear Gertrude ? Hâve y ou never 
longed to know them ? " 

" Often in the old tinie — never since I 
came hère. Why do you talk to me like 
this?"she said, wildly. *' They both died 
when I was a child. I hâve been told so over 
and over again." 

*' Your mother died when you were four 
years old, but information has come to me, 
unsought and undesired, which compels me 
to believe that your father is living yet." 

She sprang from her chair, and made the 
wild hopeless gesture of one in darkness and 
danger, groping for light and safety. 

" You will not let him know I am hère I '* 
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Her pleciding cry was almost liko a wail. " I 
liave no protector, no friends but yoii and 
Emily. If you let him take me away, my 
heart will break." 

He soothed her as though she had been a 
frightened child, before he answered, sadly — • 

'' Dearest Gertrude, if tlie choice rested 

^with me, nothing sliould separate us; but it 

does not, for your father lias a riglit which I 

cannot question, and lie clairas the immédiate 

fulfilment of it." 

Only realising that she must leave this home 
where life had been so sweet to her, she sobbed 
with ail the bitterness of a breaking heart. 

Signing to Emily to comfort her, Edward 
leffc the room, thinking she would probably 
recover her composure sooner in his absence. 

He was himself deeply affected at the 
prospect of the coming séparation, and 
touched by the poignancy of Gertrude's grief. 
The deepest élément of this — her worship for 
him — he did not for a moment suspect ; but 
he understooJ perfectly the dread with which 
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she shrank from tlie companîonship of 
étrangers, and the influence of new sur- 
roundings. He never imagined what he was 
to her, and her wild outburst of grief that 
night had not revealed her secret to him. 
But there are many kinds of love, andhedid 
not doubt that he and his sîster both held a 
place in her affection. She was very dear to 
him, as trusting weakness must always be 
to noble strength, as the pure life of a 
beautiful woman must ever be to a man with 
anything of the poetic nature. If the sud- 
denness of this discovery made it diflBcult 
even for him (accustomed as he was to control 
impulse and hide feeling) to remain perfectly 
calm, what was more natural than that she, 
with widely différent life expériences, should 
be overcome by it ? 

When he re-entered the room where he 
had lef t her, af ter the lapse of nearly an hour, 
lie found her on the sofa, resting her head 
npon Emily's slioulder, far more compcsed. 
than he had anticipated. 
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" Tell me ail," she said, with a calmness 
that would hâve been notewarthj in a nature 
of far greater strength than hers; "I can 
bear to hear it now." 

So Edward told her briefly and gentlj, of 
hîs vîsitors that evenîng, and their discovery, 
and of her father's détermination to take her 
to his home at once. 

Gertrude listened to his story without any 
f urther violent outburst of sorrow ; and it 
was characteristic of her that she said 
nothing more about resisting her father's 
wishes. Her first impulse had been to defy 
them, but Edward had pronounced them just, 
and she obeyed every word of his with the 
Tinquestioning servitude of a love that was 
almost a fanatical worship. 

But her calmness was quite as much owing 
to despair as to the unwonted strength with 
which great emergencies sometimes endow 
natures whose émotions are, under ordinary 
circumstances, their habituai guides. To her 
it seemed as though that night had desolated 

VOL. II. 
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her life by împosing upon lier a second blind- 
ness, barder to be borne than the burden, the 
weight of whîch had been lîghtened by sym- 
pathy and time. She had been content to 
dwell in a darkness brightened by the com- 
panionship of the woman whom she believed 
to be a héroïne, and the man whom she almost 
idealised into a god. But thîs father whom 
she had never seen, and towards whom she 
felt no thrill of tendemess — this home 
where she would be compelled to mingle 
with strangers, who would not understand 
her, and whose characters would be as in- 
scrutable to her as mystic poems written in 
an unknown tongue — what future gladness, 
what possibilities even of hopeful endurance 
could they unfold for her ? 

It was nothing to her that in this new 
home she would receive the ho mage and 
flattery which are always yielded freely to an 
heiress who is young and beautif ul ; it was 
nothing to her, that in the future, no material 
wish which indulgent fondness could grant. 
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îor capricious fancj désire, need remain un- 
satisfied ; ail this was worse than nothîng to 
lier, for it had în it an élément of bitter 
mockery, like the glittering pageantry which 
burlesques the moment, when a sorrowing 
nation watches its hero laid in the cold bosom 
of the insensible earth. 

That night, when the time for retirement 
to rest had corne, Edward did not instantly 
release the hand Gertrude held out to him 
when she wished him good-night. 

" Be brave, Gerty," he said gently, " and 
hopeful too, the day may corne when you will 
look gladly back upon to-night, and smile^ at . 
the fears which trouble you now." 

And moved by an impulse of sympathy, he 
stooped down and kissed her. 

He had never touched her lips before 
though they had Hved for five yearsunder. 
the same roof, and in that moment his car^Ss 
of sympathy was cruelty, though he knew it 
not. 

For it revealed to her depths of passion in 
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her own love which she had never suspected 
until now ; it f orced even more vividly upon 
her the consciousness of ail with which she 
was about to part ; and it had in it sometbing 
of the crowning bitterness of an etemal fare-^ 
well. 

Of ail the spiritual gifts which men hâve 
coveted, perhaps the most fascinating, and 
yet the most terrible, would be the power to 
read the secrets of everj human breast aa 
angels read them, whereby every house would 
become an epic, and a single London street 
would be found to enfold more marvel and 
mystery, more farce and tragedy, more 
rapture and despair, than the imagination of 
genius, through ail the centuries of Time, haa 
ever dared to dream. 

In one little house three lives were close 
tôgether in appearance, yet separated ia 
spirit, more utterly than by the estrange* 
•ment of distance or of time. 

Emily Claridas had cried herself to sleep 
over Gerty's sorrow, and then in the dream 
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iTorld had forgotten her in thoughts of Guy 
Waldegrave and an airy love palace of her 
-own. 

Edward j too, had forgotten Gertnide, had 
forgotten his own sorrows — ^had forgotten 
^verything except the bright créations of his 
fancy — as he wrote alone with the silent 
rapture of an artist, to whom great thoughts 
•oome unsought. 

And meanwhile Gertrude sat in her room 
by the open window, as heedless of the cold 
night air which fanned her burning f orehead, 
as of the serene stars whose light she could 
not see. 

She realised now ail that this disoovery of 
her father s existence meant, and she shrank 
from the lonely future, as prisoners in the 
Bastille hâve shrunk, knowing that the outer 
i?vorld is closed to them for ever, and that 
the pitiless walls of their cells will witness 
the graduai ruin of their minds, and the 
filent breaking of their hearts. 

" To leave ail that I love — perhaps to be 
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forgotten by them," she murmured ; " yet hé- 
Mssed me !.. . Nothing can rob me of 

that Oh, God, Thou knowest 

how I hâve loved him ; be pitiful — let me die 
to-night." 

Heaven does not always, or even often 
grant such mad supplications as thèse ; but 
it is a false theology that asks us to believe 
they are heard with stern resentment; for 
the life that began in obscurity, and, ended, 
in vicarious sacrifice, revealed the character 
of God ; and to the divine tendemess thus 
manifested, it must be évident that in the 
moments of suffering, through which some 
spirits pass, when life appears hopeless and 
the world seems dark, the strongest heart 
grows faint, and the thought of Death is- 
sweet. 




CHAPTER IL 

A TAIN APPEAL. 

It is only at night that articulate cries for 
death are uttered, for tho light of moming- 
brings wlth it the wearîness of enforced 
acquiescence. Whea the woman you loved 
sent you back ail the présents you had giveir 
her, with a ladylike note intimating, with 
féminine gPîice of diction, that she thought it 
expédient on the whole to forget the paat (a 
suggestion she literally fulfilled by her sub- 
séquent marriage with au illiterate million- 
aire), it was not altogether unpardonable 
that you should indulge that night in a rather 
incoberent and very rîdiculous soliloquy, to 
tbe gênerai eSect that the world confcaioed 
nothing for you now but weariness and 
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despair ; but your hot water in the morning 
reminded you that shaving was still a 
necessity. By the light of " night's candies 
vulgar realities may be ignored, but when 



jocnnd day 
Stands tiptoe on the mistj monntain tops, 



such a course is impossible. In spite of ail 
that poets hâve said in its praise, daylight is 
essentially practical — the disagreeable fact of 
your life being desolate will not prevent your 
tailor from sending in his bills ; it is far from 
a consoling reflection that your heart is 
broken, but it does not affect the necessity 
that the income-tax should be paid. We rise 
and do our work in the world as best we can, 
but the silent weariness of day is harder to 
be borne than the acute misery of night. 

Gertrude Renetta awoke next morning 
with vague yet crushing consciousness of 
loss.; to her the day brought sorrow — and 
sorrow without light. It may seem to many 
that it betrayed contemptible weakness, to 
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«hrink thus from encountering any future» 
sud that it was unnatural for a girl to feel 
no impulse df tendemess towards a father 
who would doubtlesa love her for her mother*8 
sake, who had sought her out, and could tell 
her many things she had repeatedly longed 
to know. But it must be borne in mind 
that an isolated life and continuai darkness, 
had fostered the want of self-reliance, and 
the tendency of feeling to dominate over 
reason in Gertrude's nature. Her father was 
to her little more than the embodiment of a 
cruel change — how could any affection be 
possible between them ? 

But when Emily came into her rdom, she 
spoke quietly of the future. Her father s 
tome was at Eichmond — why should they 
not often meet together ? Emily caught at 
the idea, and suggested also a faithf ul and 
confidential côrrespondence between them, 
but Gertrude shook her head. 

*• I shall never write, Emily," she saîd sadly. 
^* I cannot write common-place to you, and 
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to dictate one's secret thoughts and feelings* 
to a stranger would seem coarse and wrong* 
to me." 

Emily changed the subject, seeing thafr 
Gertrude was pained bj it, and tried to talk 
cheerfully of other things ; af ter ail they 
naiglit be bearing the burden of purely 
îmaginary evils. Perliaps Colonel Renetta 
would freely recognise the affection betweea 
them ; perliaps he would let Gertrude be a- 
fréquent visiter at her old home, and Emily 
might even be an occasional guest at Rich- 
mond. Viewed in this light, the séparation 
between them did not seem so formidable- 
after ail, and Emily was a perfect mistress 
of the delightful sophistry which considers 
the pleasantest prospect to be always the 
most probable. 

At the solicitor's office Major Lascelles 
and Colonel Renetta were already waîting 
for Edward, when he called in punctual fui- 
filment of his appointment to meet them. 
The two gentlemen were not unlike the frigid 
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and the torrid zones, for Colonel Renetta in 
his greeting, his demeanour, and his voioe, 
was as cold as an iceberg, while an ill-cooked 
catlet at breakfast had lashed the Major inta 
a fuiy. The discovery of a thermometer 
which would measure the mental and moral 
condition of man, is reserved for the future 
— probably for the remote future — ^for suppljr 
îs always regulated by demand, and the 
demand would inevitably be limited by the 
great expense of the luxury. Only consîder 
how frequently the too rapidly rising Mercury 
would break the glass ! 

As Edward had anticipated, Colonel 
Renetta had prepared proofs that were 
absolutely conclusive of the relationship 
between Gertrude and himself. His mar- 
riage with Gertrude Bvansleigh, the record 
in the parish register of Brading, of their 
child's baptism, further correspondence be- 
tween Mrs. Evansleigh and Miss Levere, 
letters from the sister of Mrs. Evausleigh 
(who was still living, and who sent legally 
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attested copies of letters in her possession, 
which Miss Levere had been in the habit of 
writing until the time of her death, with 
référence to the child under her charge) ; the 
papers together formed a chain of évidence 
in which not a single link was waDting. The 
one doubt that suggested itself — Why had not 
thèse proofs of relationship been forthcoming 
when Gertrude's need was greatest? — was 
easily answered. Mrs. Evansleigh and Miss 
Levere had died within a week of each other, 
and the knowledge of Gertrude's existencp 
had not reached Mrs. Evansleigh's sister, who 
was at that time abroad, until some months 
later. When she at length heard it, and 
learned also of the death of Miss Levere, she 
had made some attempts to discover the 
<5hild, but inquiries actuated only by a faint 
disinterested compassion, are apt to be lan- 
^uid ; hers had been utterly futile ; she 
believed the child' s father to be dead, and 
therefore suffered the whole story to become 
to her merely a half remembered and unin- 
fluencing tradition of the past. 
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Edward examiued ail the papers carofuUy 
and deliberately, asking what questions were 
necessary, but making no further remarks. 
At the conclusion of his scrutiny Colonel 
Eenetta said — 

** Are you satisfied now, sir, that I hâve 
made ont a case ? '* 

" XJndonbtedly you hâve done so. If I had 
corne hère this morning to quibble and dis- 
pute, I should hâve been compelled to admit 
that you had established the justice of your 
claim ; as I only came in ail candour to verify 
your statements, it is almost superfluous for 
me to say that I am satisfied." 

Edward had obtained far too complète a 
control both over his face and his voice, to 
betray annoyance, but he could not help f eeling 
pained by Colonel Eenetta's manner. No man 
was les» inclined than he to expect or désire 
any expressions - of gratitude for services 
he had rendered gladly, without either hope 
or thought of reward ; but it was not agree- 
able to be treated with a suspicion that was 
only half veiled, and a réticence that almost 
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amounted to discourtesj. He felt it diffioult, 
too, to repress a dislike to this man, founded 
on motives deeper than any whicli could hâve 
arisen from merely personal considérations. 
What hope could there be for Gertrude*s 
future lif e with her father ? Assuming the 
Dobleness of his motives, and that he would 
«arnestly endeavour to make her life happy, 
what probability was there that he would be 
successf ul ? A woman of an j strength of 
character, is a problem that will frequently 
baffle the analysis of those who hâve given 
her the patient study of years. This obvions 
gênerai truth had spécial force with regard to 
Gertrude, the sensitiveness and impulsiveness, 
the unreasoning antipathies and unreserved 
révérence of whoso character had been 
fostered by influences altogether exceptionaL 
How could Colonel Renetta's house become 
a home for a girl, who had no memories of 
childhood spent there to make it sacred, 
whose character had been developed under 
altogether dissimilar influences ? Moreover, 
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^ven if thîs fundamental difficulty could be 
x)vercome, what prospect was there of har- 
mony between a dreamy impulsive girl, and 
A proud imperious man, between the isolation 
of blindness, and the isolation of unsym* 
pathetic pride ? Edward felt bitterly the 
necessity of yielding her up. Like most 
strong natures he was not free f rom a proud 
liatred of coercion, and in this case it seemed 
âlmost like coercion into wrong, as though 
he were consenting that a free song-bird 
sbould be imprisoned in a cage, where its 
brilliant plumage would inevitably fade, and 
its voice be pitilessly huslied into silence. 
However, he hid ail this with the wonderful 
strength of will which liad been his char- 
âcteristic from a child, and which had 
matured through years of self discipline. 
JFor Gertrude's sake he must préserve friendly 
relations with her father; so though he 
would not stoop to any gross form of con- 
<îiliation, he hid both his dislike and his 
Tegret completely, as he hid the physical 
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suffering whîcli was hîs daily expérience, asr 
he could hâve hîdden any great secret en- 
trusted to him, though ail the tortures which 
îngenuity of cruelty has invented, had been 
put into force to compel him to reveal it. 

" Then I présume," said Colonel Renetta, 
" that there is no longer any reason why I 
sbould not see my daughter ? '* 

"None whatever,'* said Edward. " Ihave- 
prepared her for your visit, and she is quite- 
ready to receive you.'* 

" Then l'il say good-bye, Fred," said Major 
Lascelles. "You'U like to be alone, and I 
can bave the pleasure of being introduced to 
your daughter at your bouse." 

Ail sorrow in life is not irréparable. If our 
éloquence has not thrilled senates, it may 
still be effective after dinner to guests 
rendered amiable by our wine; and there 
are men of so philosophical a constitution, 
that if they fail in winning the affections of a 
countess they can contentedly solace their 
bereaved hearts by gaining the smiles of a^ 
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barmaid. Tbe thought had just occurred to 
Major Lascelles, with ail the sweetness of 
religions consolation, tliat he nûght, poetically 
speaking, make the unsavoury cutlet of the 
moming a " stepping stone whereby to rise 
to higher things." In other words, that 
although breakfast had failed, the beneficent 
institutions of society still ordained that 
man might atone for this by lunch. En- 
couraged by this beautiful reflection, he 
parted cordially with his old friend, shook 
hands with Edward, and was heard, as he 
disappeared, to chuckle with nndisguised 
enjoyment. 

Without another word, Colonel Benetta 
accompanied Edward to his house, where 
Gertrude and Emily were waiting to reçoive 
them. Emily had thought that it would be 
better for father and daughter to meet each 
other for the first time alone, but Gertrude 
had pleaded for companionship, with too 
évident a sincerity to be refused. 

Edward could not help watching the 
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Coloners face narrowly at the moment of 
his first meeting with Hs daughter. for he 
had rightlj anticîpated that many inf erences 
mîght be justly drawn from it. Self-con- 
sciousness bas taught the face to lie, and the 
lesson has been learned so perfectiy, that 
facial expression can rarely be accept^d as 
trustworthy testimony ; but in moments of 
intense f eeling, men forget to act, and con- 
sequently their hearts — if they hâve any — 
cease to be hidden. 

There was little feeling, except pride, to 
be read in Colonel Eenetta's face, as he 
entered the room, but when he saw Gertrude, 
an unaffected change passed over him. Agi- 
tation had made her paler than usual, but she 
looked very beautif ul, and f ormed as striking 
a contrast to Emily's happy type of round, 
babyish beauty, as a great poem, whose thème 
is a life-long farewell, bears to a sérénade. 

For the moment, Colonel Eenetta rose 
above the sensé of petty pride and wounded 
dignity, remembering that this was his 
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•daughter, and the daughter of the wornan 
wliom he had loved, when lîfe meant infi- 
nitely more to liîm than it meant now. 

" Ah, child," he said, in a voice strangely 
nnlike his usual cold, unsympathetic tones, 
"** ah, child, you are like your mother, but 
jour face is sadder.'* 

Unstudied tenderness touches the heart 
more than any deliberate éloquence can do. 
For the first time, at this allusion to her 
mother, Gertrude felt a responsive thrill of 
sympathy with this man who was about to 
efEect such utter révolution in her lif e. The 
thought of him in connection with herself 
was too foreign and strange to move her to 
tenderness, but the thought of him as her 
young mother' s lover was less difficult to 
imagine, and brought with it a new feeling, 
which was not love, yet had something in 
common with it, and might actually become 
love in course of time. 

She sufEered him to caress her, and 
whispered, when his lips had touohed hers — 
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" You speak of my mother — ^I hâve ofteiu 
wondered and dreamed about her. Did you 
love her ? " 

And he answered simply — 

** Ay, cliild, God knows I loved her^-as I 
will love you." 

It was a hopeful beginning of their com- 
panîonship; more liopeful than any one of 
them liad dared to antîcipate. Edward saw 
that they might be safely alone now, and by 
à common impulse, he and Emily noiselessly 
left the room together. 

Oertrude was at first too agîtated to- 
notice this, though, under ordinary circum- 
stances, her quick sensé of hearing would 
hâve detected it immediately . Her f ather sat 
down by her side, and said, still caressing 

her — 

** Do you know how beautiful you are ? '* 

And she answered aadly — 

" They hâve told me so ; but how can I 
know if it is only their gentleness that makes- 
them think so ? '* 
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Her words wounded her fatlier with a 
«udden pain. In natures unaccustomed to 
exalted feeling, sucli moments almost in- 
variably hâve a swift reaction of baser sen- 
sations, and lower considérations. Colonel 
Eenetta had forgotten his daughter's bUnd- 
ness in the thought of her beauty, but 
her words recalled the fact to him, awak- 
«ning a deeper bitterness than sympathy 
with Gertrude's sorrow. He would hâve 
been so proud of this girl if she could 
hâve shone briUiantly in London society, as 
her beauty entitled her to do, and he was 
stung by the sensé that this was impossible. 
To his morbid pride, there was absolute 
humiliation in the consciousness of impotence. 
What could his wealth do for her ? He could 
make her an heiress, and he would, but she 
would never see the house or estate she was 
to inherit; she could never appreciate his 
lavish expenditure for her. He could make 
her black hair sparkie with jewels, but she 
would be unable even to imagine their light. 
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He said more coldly than he liad spoken 
before — 

"Whoare*^%?'" 

Gertrude never failed to detect the slightest 
variation of vocal inflection, and, thinking 
the altered tone was due entirely to the 
question itself , she rather drew back from her 
fatber's caressing arm, as she answered 
proudly — 

**Mybest and only friends — Edward and 
Bmily." 

Her father bit his lip nervously, and f ound 
it difficult to repress the exclamation of im- 
patience which rose instinctively to his lips. 
Could she not be five minutes in his society 
without talking of thèse people who had given 
him what he f elt was harder to bear than any 
wrong — cause to be deeply grateful to them ? 

" Hâve you no other friends, Gerty " he 
said, ** besides Mr. Claridas and his sister ? " 

" A f ew acquaintances, but no friends. I 
hâve never needed any." 

" But you must hâve many friends in tha 
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future," said her father, rather anxiously, for 
already a doubt had crossed his mind, 
whether thîs girl would carry out the soheme 
he had prepared for her; "you must hâve 
many friends in the future. I hâve abeady 
bought y ou some of the most beautiful jewels 
Icouldfind." 

"I like flowers better," she said, in her 
simple, unthinking way. " Jewels are hard 
and cold, but when you touch flowers they 
seem to caress you, and their breath is like a 
whisper of musio.'* 

Colonel Renetta let Gertrude's hand fall. 
Twenty years ago, if Gertrude Evansleigh 
had made such a remark to him, he would 
hâve thought the fancy a gracef ul one, and 
capped it by some pretty epigram about her 
lips ; now he only thought it was a pièce of 
sentimental foUy, making a mental mémo- 
randum, to discourage ail such remarks in 
future. 

Even on the présent occasion he could not 
refrain from saying, in a conclusive tone — 
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"There can be no ôomparison, my dear 
child, between flowers and jewels ; the value, 
even of the finest flowers is very s mail, while 
it is impossible to estimate the worth of a 
really precious ^em of th^ first water." 

Gertrude said nothing, for, with a woman's 
quickness of instinctive perception, she 
already felt that the views of herself and 
her father were on entirely difEerent founda- 
tions. She was strangely ignorant in the 
world's popular creeds, and to judge of the 
comparative worth of objects by estimating 
their respective cost, was as incompréhen- 
sible to her, as determining the relative value 
of paintings by weighing them. 

" Tell me something of your life, dear," he 
said, thinking it better to leave the quiet 
intimation of common sensé to fructify un- 
aided, little knowing the character of the 
soil in which he had dropped the seed. 

And Gertrude told him the story of her 
life, her hesitating speech becoming fluent 
when she spoke of Edward and Emily; and. 
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of course, they formed the almost exclusive 
thème of her narration. Colonel. Renetta 
listened without interrupting her, but he felt 
bitterly disappointed. Hîs own careful 
training, and the culture effected by society, 
might do much, but what probability was 
there of her ever becoming a match for the 
ordinary quick-witted girls, that might be 
noiet with in every drawing-room, who like a 
song or a novel well enough, but who would 
hâve laughed at the idea of putting any 
sentimental considérations before material 
good. 

" What kind of éducation hâve you had, 
Gerty ? *' he said, when she had finished her 
story. 

" I stayed at Miss Levere's till I was four- 
teen, but I was stupid, and never leamed 
anything — ^but since I hâve been hère I hâve 
learned many things." 

" Who has taught you ? '* 

" Edward." 

" Curse him,'* thought the Colonel, ** the 
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girl is mad about him." However, he only 
said aloud — 

" Tou seem to admire Mr. Claridas very 
mucli, Gertrude ? " 

" He îs good," she said simply, " he ha» 
genius. Hâve yon read hîs poems ? '* 

" No ; I am not fond of poetry." 

Gertrude f elt that another avenue o£ sym- 
pathy was closed up. She felt not only how 
little they had in common, but also that he 
was dissatisfied with her. Could she do any- 
thing to please him ? She knew nothing of 
the outer world, with which he was familiar 
—she could not speak to him of that. Of her 
own world, which was the little home where 
she had been sheltered so tenderly, he did not 
care to hear, and she had already discovered 
that he would think her dream- world a childish 
vagary. Yet he had loved her mother, and 
had said he would love her also — could she 
do nothing to please him ? 

Tes, there was one thing. Gertrude knew 
that she had musical genius; that she could 
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speak through the médium of harmony, of 
thoughts quite unutterable in words. Per- 
haps she could touch his heart that way ; 
other people, who had not cared for her, had 
been strangely affeoted when she had played 
to them — perhaps her musio mîght speak to 
him of the dead past ; of his own lost youth; 
of the young and beautiful giri whom he had 
loved. 

Tielding to the impulse of the moment, she 
rose without saying a word, and walked aoross 
the room. 

Bdward's habit of leading her to the piano 
was merely an act of courtesy, for it had long 
ceased to be a necessity, so perf ectly did she 
know the position of every object in the 
room. 

Her father watched her with astonishment, 
not unmingled with displeasure. He disliked 
impulsiveness, and could not understand why 
she should leave his side so suddenly. Bef ore 
he could say a word to her, however, she 
began to play. 
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It was a charactoristic of Gertrude's music 
that it always mirrored the state of her heart 
and mind; therefore sbe never played so 
well as in moments of deep feeling. 

Edward and Emily, listening in the next 
room, thought they had never heard her play 
as she did that mornino:. Her reorrets at the 
thought of parting, her longing for sympathy, 
her awakened remembrance of childhood, 
mingled with the passion of a love whioh had 
made her cry to God for death, seemed to 
move her with the greatness of poetic inspi- 
ration • 

The piano is not a sympathetio instrument, 
f rom the nature of its construction ; for strings 
will not give, at the stroke of a hammer, 
the refined shades of melody that they 
yield to the touch of the fingers or the bow ; 
but as Gertrude played that morning, there 
was no mechanical coldness in its tone. She 
played wild chords of passion and power, 
low, sweet rêveries, and dreamy suggestions 
of airs, that faded away into one another^ 
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endiiig in a wild fantastic fancy, plaintive 
as a woman's inarticulate cry for love. 

Suoh airs occur sometimes in the works o£ 
Haydn ^ and Beethoven, and always at the 
conclusion of stormy, incohérent sound ; but 
our modem composers hâve never succeeded 
even in imitating them. 

At last Gertrude stopped, and waited for a 
Word from her father, as though she had ad- 
dressed to him a definite appeal. 

He had listened with astonishment. Even 
to his unpractised ear, it was évident thafe 
such playing was truly wonderf ul ; but it was 
no more wonderf ul to him than any remark- 
able feat of sleight of hand would hâve been ; 
it did not associate itself with any émotion to 
him ; it awakened no écho in his heart. It 
was merely sound, of such skilful production 
that it was disagreeably suggestive of profes- 
sîonal proficiency. 

" You are a remarkable player, Gerty," he 
said ; " but I am not fond of musio. So don*t 
play any more ; I would rather hear you talk." 
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He had no intention to pain her, and was 
not in the least aware tliat his words could 
hâve that effect. How was it possible for a 
man, to whom music meant no more than a 
child's rattle made elaborate by System, to 
understand what it meant to a girl like Gert- 
rude? 

But his words crushed the last hope in her 
breast, more utterly than if he had struck 
her ; she had laid at his f eet the costliest 
sacrifice she could offer, and he had not even 
stooped to pick it up. 

The tears started to her eyes, but she kept 
them by a strong effort from falling, and 
suffered him to lead her back to her old place 
by his side. 

But a great sensé of loneliness had fallen 
upon her like a shadow, and her heart 
wearied — as stronger hearts than hers hâve 
done — with the bitter knowledge that life 
henceforth had no brighter prospect to un- 
f old than patience. 



CHAPTBR m. 

IN THE FIBELiam. 

Whek Edward and Bmily at leogth re- 
entered the room, Colonel Renetta rose and 
said it was time for him to go. 

" How soon will it be convenient for you 
to come to my house, Gerty ?" he eaid to her, 
immediately afterwarda. 

'* Whenever you wish," she anawered. " I, 
hâve very lîttle to arrange." 

She had always sbrunk from Boclety, and 
had made very few people her friends — aveu 
those, she would rather not asaociate with. 

"Parting is eweet sorrow" only when a 
future reunion can bo looked for ; it ia bitter 
enougb wlieD the séparation is for ever. 

To ail her acquaintances she would send a 
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Word of affectionate farewell ; she could nofc 
tell tliem wliat she herself knew already, that 
she would be henceforth removed from them, 
by causes against whioh she was powerless ta 
contend. 

The hopeless obstacles in life are never 
material. Seas may be traversed and moun- 
tains crossed; it is the estrangement— 
natural or enforced — of hearts that consti* 
tûtes the certainty of an eternal loneliness. 

" Will the day after to-morrow be too soon?'* 
enquired the Colonel. 

Gertrude thought it would not. 

" Then I will call for you in the morning/^ 
said her f ather ; and after a little unimpor- 
tant gênerai conversation he left them. 

When he had gone Emily took Gertrude up 
înto her own room, and said, in her pretty> 
coaxing way — 

" Don't look so sorrowful, Gerty, but tell 
me ail about it.'* 

" There's nothing to tell," said Gertrude, 
hopelessly ; " except that he will never love 
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me — ^that he will never even understand 
me. 

Then slie told her ail (it was little enough» 
though it seemed much to her) that he had 
saîd to her. 

Bmily tried to comfort her, but without 
much success. It was always diflBcult for her 
to understand Gertrude, though she lovedher 
so dearly. Not that she was shallow in heart, 
or coldly selfish in disposition ; but the nature 
must be highly endowed indeed that can 
sympathetically understand a heart, actuated 
by wholly différent expériences and impulses 
toits own. 

Of course, this is opposed to popular 
belief ; for every man f ancies himself capable 
of understanding and criticîsing everything, 
f rom a sermon to an epic ; f rom a woman's 
bonnet to the foreign policy of an impérial 
govemment. But this foUows as a neoes- 
sary corollary to the belief in one's personal 
omniscience, which most of us hold to be an 
indisputable axiom, Still, sceptics occasion- 
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ally appear who question thé fact, and 
comforting articles of faith are not always 
true, although the supporters of sulphureous 
theology appear to think so, if any inference 
may be drawn from their bitter denunciation 
of those who would rob them of the tenets 
from which they seem to dérive so mucli 
satisfaction. 

But be this as it may, with regard to per- 
sons of exceptionally hîgh endowments — ^in 
which classification most men, consciously or 
unconsciously, include themselves — it is un- 
doubtedly true with regard to ordinary indi- 
viduals. 

Emily was a bright, loving, pretty girl ; 
but there was very little about her that was 
remarkable, except her own knowledge of the 
fact. She felt that there were depths in 
Gertrude's heart she could not fathom ; but 
she did not arrive at the customary induc- 
tion in such cases — that thèse incompré- 
hensible characteristics must of necessity 
be absurd ; on the contrary, she ascribed the 
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difficulty she experienced to the fault of her 
own perception. 

"I wish I coald comfort you, Gerty, 
•darling," she whispered, her bright eyes full 
of tears. "I shall be dreadfully lonely 
without you, and you always feel things 
more deeply than I do ; I suppose ît must 
be because you hâve genius." 

Emily always explained every différence 
between them, that asserted itself , in this way ; 
she reverenced Gertrude deeply, but she 
thought that genius must be an uncomfortable 
possession, notwithstanding. 

However, they adopted the infallible girlish 
remedy of kissing each other, and determined 
to think no more of parting, till the morning 
for séparation actually came. 

Time is a capricious tyrant as well as a 
pitiless one. The icy finger that, with one 
long relentless pressure, compels cathedral 
pillars to crumble into ruin, and lusty human 
life to moulder into dust, can perform sleight 
of hand tricks with wonderfui dexterity, and 
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oheat us ail by hîs manner of dealing out liîs 
cards, which are days and hours. 

When the Révérend Dr. McSwab is at thé 
eighteenth point of his sermon on *^ Election," 
Time seems as fast asleep as the greater part 
of the worthy divine's congrégation, with 
such weary f ootsteps do the lagging moments 
pass ; but the old tyrant, in his envy, gives 
• fleet wings to the hours spent with Violet or 
Maud. 

Gertrude and Emily thought the rapidity 
of the passing minutes cruel, as they realised 
the fact, next day that it might be the last 
they should ever spend together in the old 
home. 

Emily soon recovered her wonted spirits,. 
however ; it was a necessity of her nature to 
look upon the bright side of everything. 
Moreover, Guy Waldegrave was coming that 
evening, and she had begun to think a great 
deal about his visits — a circumstance which, 
taken in connexion with the fact that she 
generally took twenty minutes on thèse occa» 
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«ions, to choose a flower for her hair, may 
suggest, to a disceming reader, conclusions 
not entirely without foundation. 

When lie called that evening (his visits, by 
the way, had become very fréquent now) he 
was truly sorry to hear of Gertrude's in- 
tended departure, for he bad always admired 
ber, and treated ber witb a deferential deli- 
•cacy, very notewortby in one of bis careless 
tempérament; but in a little wbile be and 
Emily were teasing eaob other as zealously as 
JBenedick and Béatrice used constantly to do. 

Gertrude sat at tbe piano, playing very 
fioftly, being unwilling to disturb tbem. Sbe 
liked Guy very mucb, and thougb Emily 
would turn off love charges witb well-acted 
merriment, Gertrude knew, witb quiet cer- 
tainty and contentment, wbitber tbe stream 
of events was flowing. Perbaps tbe tbougbt 
may bave saddened ber a little as sbe dreamed 
over tbe piano's murmuring keys ; it is not 
always easy to congratulate tbe winner of a 
lottery, wben one bas drawn a blank, if tbe 
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cost of admission is liope and happiness, and 
the prize is love. 

Still, there was no thought of envy in her 
breast at that moment — it would hâve been 
base to be indiffèrent to Emily's happiness ; 
it was idle to quarrel with the inévitable. 
To some women God had given love and 
light ; to some He had given lonely darkness. 
Patience, at least, was possible — a dreary 
creed — but no philosophy has ever taught 
sorrow a more hopeful one. 

" That is Mr. Vivian*s knock," she. said,, 
stopping abruptly. 

It was a very unusual thing for her when 
she was at the piano to notice anythîng that 
occurred, every faculty she possessed being^ 
under the dominion of the music; but to- 
night even harmony seemed unable to engage 
her restless attention. 

At this moment a crash was heard, foUowed 
by loud lamentations. 

" Eliza has fallen downstairs," said Emily^ 
" It seems very hard-hearted, but I mustowa 
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Pm weary of Eliza's falls. I tremble whôn I 
hear a knock at the door, for I alwajs know 
she is sure to hurt herself in trying to open it." 

" Go and console lier, dear,'* said Edward, 
smiling. "I wiU open the door to him myself." 

It was early in March; a bleak, cold, 
wîntry night. Edward saw that the snow was 
f alling heavily, and that Lionel was very wet. 

" Oome in, Mr. Vivian/' he said. " It was 
very good of you to venture out such a piti- 
less night as this. I hope there has been 
nothing wrong to bring you round. I scarcely 
expected you." 

" Nothing wrong whatever ; only I wished 
to see that poor child once more. It is de- 
cided she should leave to-morrow, is it not ?" 

" Yes." 

" Ah, they'll break her heart if they try to 
fashion her after some conventional mould. 
She will not play and sing six months hence 
as she does now." 

" Shall we go into the other room ? There is 
no one there but the girls and Waldegrave." 
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** One Word first, Edward, How hâve you 
been lately ?" 

" What a dolef ul way of opening a con- 
versation ! No one is very well wlien the 
wind is as bitter as the irony of life." 

** Hâve you slept any better lately ?'* 

**I hâve scarcely tried. 

" What do you mean ?'* 

" Simply that I cannot sleep, and sol work 
instead." 

" But such a strain must kill you ?" 

" Time kills every man ; and yet poople 
look complacently enough at their watohes." 

** Do not évade my words, Edward. I hâve 
been thinking almost constantly of what you 
said to me. It is time this constant struggle 
of yours ceased. You mttst rest." 

" I cannot rest," was the quiet reply, in 
the low determined voice Lionel knew so 
well. " The work is incomplète, and I must 
finish it." 

** If you will not leave off writmg — ^if what 
you say is true, and I begin to believe it is» 
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that your restless activity cannât pause — ^let 
us make a compromise/ 

" What compromise ?' 

^* This fact of Gertrude leaving you is a 
fiorrow to you, I know ; but it narrows your 
responsibîlities. Let me prevail on you to do 
wliat I wanted long ago. Give up law work ; 
let us ail three go down to âome quiet country 
place, where you can work, if you must, 
calmly, without being worried with parch- 
ment and red tape, and — and — .'* Lionel 
coloured and stammered, as though he were 
pleading for generosity instead of offering it. 
*' And perhaps you would allow me to be 
yourbanker." ^ 

**Mr. Vivian," said Edward, **it is not 
easy for me to tell you how deeply I apprecî- 
ate the offer of such gênerons aid ; but the 
struggle of which you speak must not end 

yet." 

" Will you not let me lielp you ?'* 
**You do lielp me by the fact of your 
friendship.** 
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" But will you not suffer me fco prove it 
practically ?" 

" Not yet ; the time has not corne. Believe 
me, Mr. Vivian, I am gratef ul to you ; but I 
cannot accept your noble offer." 

" And your décision is final ?" 

" Quite." 

Lionel knew that persuasion was useless ; bô 
could not contend against tbe other's strength 
of will. He tried to believe that ail his fears 
might be unnecessary — that this dauntles» 
courage could not be laid low ; but his heart 
would not be lulled into delusive hope. 

" Shall we go into the next room now ?" he 
said, feeling bitterly the sensé of his own im- 
potence. 

" By ail means ; and by the way, Mr. 
Yivian, it is hardiy necessary for me to say 
you must not speak of what we hâve said to 
each other. Gerty's last night amongst us 
must not be a sorrowful one." 

Lionel assented, and they entered the room 
together. 

Edward kept his word. The night, althougb 
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it was the eve of partîng, was not a sorrowf ul 
one. Lionel had never heard him talk as he 
did then, Without appearing to make any 
effort — without uttering a word that sounded 
forced — without betraying even to Lionel, 
who held the due in his hands, that he was 
acting a part, Edward contrived to make 
them forget everything but the fascination 
of brilliant thought. Not that he mono- 
polised the conversation ; no master of that 
rare art knew better than he how dull 
even the most brilliant soliloquy at length 
becomes. As they sat round the fire while 
the bleak winds moaned without, they ail 
seemed to catch the infection of his high 
spirits, till even Grertrude yielded herself 
up to the fascination of the moment, and, 
oblivious of the future, was happy. 

At length there was a pause, and Lionel 
said — 

"Will you not play us something, Miss 
Renetta ? You know what I am. An evening 
without music is always incomplète to me." 

A shadow passed over her face ; how could 
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she play to-night ? She could not trust her- 
fielf to utter her lieart's thoughts now. 

** I am very sorry to refuse y ou anything, 
Mr. Vivian," she said, " but I cannot play to- 
night." 

Lionel looked disappointed. 

" Not even a few bars ? " he said ; " a few 
notes rather, for your playing is like the 
music of the sphères — it knows nothing of 
vulgar measurement." 

Gertrude hesitated. She liked and re- 
spected Lionel too much to wish to refuse 
him anything, even though to grant it 
involved pain to herself. But, on the 
other hand, she knew she could not play 
mechanically, and if she once yielded herself 
up to the subtle companionship of music, she 
could not be certain of her self-control. 

Edward saw her hésitation, and understood 
it. 

" We will let you off with a song, Gerty,'" 
he said, lîghtly, coming to her side. 

She felt his delicacy, and yielded. A song 
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would not cause her much effort, but even 
had it beeni otherwise, she would never hâve 
resîsted any wish of hîs. 

" Wbat sball I sing ? " she said, when he 
had led her to the piano. 

"Sing that new song of yours," said 
Emily. " The one you composed last week.'^ 

" Which one do you mean ? " 

** * Parting for ever/ I think it was called.*^ 

It was a thoughtless request, but Guy 
tumed it off by a laughîng comment. 

"I hope the words are yours,** Miss 
Claridas," he said. "From the pathetie 
title, I infer they must be." 

"No ; they are from a novel I was reading 
to Gerty a little while ago. Do sing it, dear." 

"The words are almost too sadforasong.'* 

" Never mind ; we hâve laughed quite 
enough to-night, and your mînor airs are 
always the sweetest." 

To a low dreamy melody, Gertrude sang^ 
her clear voice giving the simple words a 
pathos quite indescribable — 
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Woald that onr lires had blended — ^fchine and mine, 
As sea waves die eaoh on the other*s breast ; 

That my sad heart might olosely beat to thinei 
And in thj porîty mj lif e find rest. 

Onr sonls hâve, like onr lipsi together clnng ; 

And snch embrace knows raptnre e*en in pain, 
As banished spirits hear faint anthems snng 

By mooking eohoes, that recall a strain 

Which bids them dream of Paradise. To-night 
Joy dies in sorrow — gladness in despair, 

The while I watoh yonr dark eyes* dreaming light, 
And tonch the trailing tresses of yonr hair. 

Heaven hath its récompense for ail. We part, 

Life is too pitiless to join our hands ; 
Bnt Death is gentler — and my faithf ni' heart 

Will throb at last, near thine in distant lands. 

Gertrude's voice did not falter as she sang, 
and none of her listeners realised how deeply 
her own thoughts accorded with the words. 
Emily felt the thoughtlessness of her request 
now, and came to Gertrude's side. 

** Thank you, darling," she said, puttîng her 
hand on Gertrude's shoulder with a Kght 
caressîng touch. " Your songs are wild and 
sweet enough to console for banishment from 
Paradise. Now, corne back again to your 
seat by the fire. You hâve sung like a 
syren, and Mr. Vivian must be content." 

Gertrude complied, and the semi-circle 
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round the fire was once more complète. But 
tîie spell was broken, and no one seemed dis- 
posed to renew the lîght tone of the former 
conversation. The words of plaintive fare- 
well, and the dreamy air to which they had 
been sung, haunted them ail. 

" How the wind moans," said Edward, 
brealdng the silence. " One can scarcely help 
f ancying that ail the spirits who startled Tam 
O' Shanter are abroad to-night." 

"Do you believe in ghosts, Mr. Walde- 
grave ? " said Lionel. 

" I believe in witches/' replied Guy, with 
some emphasis. 

Emily tried not to look self-coDscious, and 
said — 

" Tell us a ghost story, Edward. That 
moaning wind is just the accompaniment for 
one." 

The request was echoed from ail sides, Guy 
adding to the gênerai pétition — 

** Introduce a little love-making into the 
story, Claridas, to give it human interest." 

" I don*t remember any legend of that 
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kind/' said Edward, " except thé tragedy of 
that dogmatic spectre, Giles Scroggins, and 
you are probably familiar with that aiready." 

" The plea will not avaîl," said Guy. " If 
you can't remember, you can învent." 

Edward saw that excuses were useless ; sa 
after a f ew minutes' considération, he told the 
foUowing story, without further préface. 




CHAPTER IV. 



A GHOST STORY. 



** AsHBOROUGH was not at ail a remarkable 
village. Its cottages were very much like 
other cottages; its larger houses had the 
same respectable dulness of appearance, which 
ctaracterises the dwellings of provincial 
lawyers, doctors, and clergymen ail over 
England. The village church was a quaint 
old building, girt round with ivy, with a 
shady churchyard, where many générations of 
obscure men and women slept in quietness, 
near the spot where in life they had toiled 
and loved. 

" The Squire's house was indeed a fine old 
tnansion, with many a s tory of the past to 
make it interesting. Staunch Protestant and 
Low Churchman as he was, the Squire loved 
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to show the privât e chapel, where centuries 
before, his ancestors had attended the célé- 
bration of High Mass; and the old Tory's 
eyes would sparkle, as he led you through the 
lofty banqueting-room, and told old traditions 
of gallant cavaliers who had there pledged 
Court beauties in rare old wine, and drunk 
confusion to the Roundhead cause. But, in 
spite of his ancestors, his wealth, and his fair 
young wife, the Squire was a commonplace 
country gentleman, fond of field sports and 
after-dinner slumber, without much more 
force of character than the average farm 
labourer, who greeted him with an awkward 
bow, and regarded liim as the représentative 
of existing laws and institutions. The Squire 
had inherited from his father a vigorous con- 
stitution, a kind heart, a hasty temper, broad 
estâtes, ample revenues, a practical know- 
ledge of agriculture, a dislike to Dissenters, 
and so much, or rather so little, of Tory 
principles as is included in the hatred of 
original ideas and new fangled innovations. 
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JBeyond this the Squire possessed little, and 
wanted no more. 

" But the traveller, who visited the Rectory, 
tad no longer cause to complain of the pre- 
vailing common place. The world had known 
Digby Layland once as a handsome young 
officer, with a compliment for every fair face 
he met, and free bounty for ail who asked it ; 
too fond of cards and horses, perhaps, but 
brave and générons always. This had been 
long ago. At the time of which I am speak- 
ing, he was Rector of Ashborough, and when 
the world spoke of him then, which it still 
occasionally did, it was as the writer of 
certain classical translations, evincing remark- 
able dihgence and ability — as an old book- 
worm buried alive in the country, whom 
London life might hâve made a great man. 

" The villagers were proud of their Rector, 
but they never loved him. He rarely visited 
them, and when compelled to do so, was as 
ill at ease in their cottages among their 
children, as they would hâve been in his 
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library among his books and papers. He^ 
preached, too, in a way which none of them 
could understand, short sermons with very 
long words in them, which invariably left 
upon the rustic congrégation a misty con- 
viction that somebody or something was, in 
some unknown way, wrong. But what was 
wrong, why it was wrong, and how it was to 
be altered, were questions inscrutable to 
minds unaided by the all-powerful and 
mysterious ' book learning.' 

" Still, as I hâve said, the villagers were 
proud of him; he was ' a gentleman, every 
inch of him,' they said, and always kind to^ 
them as far as his pre-occupied thoughts^ 
would allow him to be. They had vague 
ideas of his famé in the outer world, of which 
they knew so little, and were proud to know 
that ail his learned works had been written 
in Ashborough, and were actually dated from 
the village. 

" Moreover, if they had been disposed to 
quarrel with him, they would hâve forgotten. 
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their resentment in their love for hîs daughter, 
for Alice Layland was as dainty a queen as 
^ver eclipsed a rival or broke a heart. 

**No words can accurately describe the 
beauty of a woman — sometimes the flashing 
rbythm of poetry will give you a glimpse of 
it, but it is only an imperfect glimpse after 
ail, and even that is impossible to prose. If 
J tell you that Alice had sunny hair and light 
blue eyes, that her lips seemed made for 
kissing, and her feet, as Bailey says, looked 
-* dreaming a dance' even in her sleep ; it 
will give you but little idea of her beauty, 
but if you had watched her face and heard her 
voice — if you had held that soft little hand, 
^ven for a moment, in yours — if you could 
hâve made her blush by some whispered word 
of homage, you would hâve ceased to wonder 
at the extent of the little witch's dominion. 

" Nature had given her beauty, and beauty 
had made her a coquette. It is a gracef ul 
poetical fancy that little feet like hers pass 
across the meadows, without crushing the 
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most fragile flower on which they tread, but 
it is not so in reality ; girls, like Alice Lay- 
land, do crush flowers sometimes by a care- 
less step, and break hearts often by a thought- 
less word. 

" The * dear young Jady ' of religions novels^ 
whose life consists in nursing rheumatic old 
women, making flannel petlicop.ts for their 
daughters, and reading tracts to tlieir sons^ 
would not îiave considered Alice entitled to 
the respect due to a clergyman's daughter at 
ail; she performed none of thèse offices — 
she hated being bored — she hated everything 
dull. She would hâve had life one long day 
in June — flattery, homage, petting, and ad- 
miration mnst always be hers, and if it could 
not be denied that there were such things as 
sin and misery in the world, she was very 
sorry, of course, but she would rather not 
hear about them; let old men and plain 
women attend to such matters — they were 
never intended for the considération of a 
girl who was young and beautiful. 
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" Not a noble character you will say, and 
truly, in a world where such high destinies 
are possible to womanhood it was not 
noble ; and yet it is liarder to withhold 
tenderness from thèse glittering butterflies 
than from others who deserve it better. Such 
a feeling is partly due, of course, to mère ad- 
miration of their brightness, but I think it 
is owing also to the deeper instinct of pity ; 
for the freedom of a butterfly is brief, and 
light wings are often crushed by the rough 
grasp of a relentless hand. 

"Many a brave heart loved Alice Layland — 
from the ploughboy, whose worship could 
find no more poetical form of expression than 
a grin, to the London artist, who was rallied 
by the critics for the striking likeness between 
ail the women he painted now — there were 
grades of dévotion, from broad farce to high 
tragedy, but they were ail alike in the fact, 
that one little bright-eyed tyrant could compel 
tliem to do anything her way ward fancy might 
dictate. 
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" There was not much différence in her 
way of treatîng them. She gave them bright 
smiles and soft words which made their 
hearts beat faster, and the hot blood flush to 
their cheeks ; but she laughed at their words 
of love. It was not that she was coldly or 
deliberately selfish — she did not realise the 
mischief she was doing, and dismissed ail un- 
pleasant reflections with a shrug of her 
pretty shoulders. 

" But, at last, there came some one to the 
village who moved Alice' s heart more deeply 
than the rest had done. Why he did so it 
would be hard to say, for better men than 
Ernest Warwick had sought her love in vain. 
There was not much character in hira her old 
admirers said, and though they would 
probably hâve thought so of any m an whom 
she had favoured, it must be admitted that 
more disinterested judges said the same. 

" * Did he love her ? ' Perhaps he did — as 
such men are capable of doing ; he was, un- 
doubtedly, fascinated by her beauty ; he 
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s. 

liked to hearher talk — aven whea sbe talked 
nonsense ; he thought more of her than he had 
ever done of any other woraen when tliey 
were absent. Therefore he told her he loved 
her, and won her consent to be his wife. 

" Their engagement was short and bright. 
It is not difficult to be a:îreeable when one is 
talking to a pretty girl who idéalises one's 
platitudes into wisdora, and one's small jests 
into brilliant epigrams. A loving girl like 
Alice, with few sterner qualities to counter- 
balance her affection, almost invariably in- 
dulges in this foolish tenderness. To Alice, 
Ernest Warwick was a hero, and he himself 
was perfectly willing she should think so. 
He would return to the little village iun 
(dignified by the name of an hôtel) after an 
evening spent at the Rectory, and say to him- 
self that he could ne ver hâve believed it 
possible he would love any girl so much. 

" He came to the village in September ; 
sbe let him put a diamond ring upon her 
finger in October, and it was agreed that the 
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thircl of December should be tlieir wedding- 
day. 

** It was a bleak wintry morning, much the^ 
same as to-day bas been ; the cutting winds,. 
tlie heavy downfall of snow, and the threaten- 
ing masses of dark clouds, seemed to mock 
the îdea of a mairiage festival ; superstitions 
old villagers shook their heads, and said such 
omens never f ailed, that the skies were always- 
true, and that a stormy wedded life lay 
before them. 

" But nothing daunted the spirits of the 
bride ; even a light shadow of regret at part- 
ing with the old home scarcely passed across 
her face. She had no relation but her father, 
and he lived far more with old books and his 
own moody reflections, than with her. Why 
should she be sad, even for a moment ? She 
was about to marry the man whom she loved ; 
henceforth her life w^as to be one long dream 
of giadness. 

" At the marriage service that day the little 
church was crowded ; many had admired her^ 
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some had loved her, and there were a few to 
whom the simple words of plighted troth 
meant a sentence of lifelong loneliness. But 
ail who saw her that dav admitted that Alice 
had never looked so beautîf ul, as when she 
left the village a bride. 

**She had promised to correspond with 
many old friends, and at first her letters 
came regularly to the village, filled with 
praises of her husband, and repeated assur- 
ances of her own happiness. But soon these^ 
letters became fewer, shorter, and graver, 
even to herfather. Then the old man died, 
and the silence between her and the village, 
which had once been her home, was thence- 
forth unbroken. 

" Alice was not forgotten in Ashborough, 
but when her name was mentioned, it was 
almost always in connection with some vague 
rumour of her unhappiness. Such whispers 
were based on a slight and uncertaîn founda- 
tiori, but they were ail to the same effect — 
that the girl, for whose sake brave men 
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would gladly shed their life's blood, had 
married a man who was doing his best to 
break her heart. 

" And for once rumour spoke truly. Ernest 
Warwick soon wearied of his fair young wife. 
Spoiled as she had been by universal pettîng, 
there were high possibilities in her nature, 
only it needed a nobler companion than her 
husband to lead them ont. 

" He grew weary of her, and made no 
attempt to hide the f act ; sometimes he spoke 
to her with actual bitterness and cruelty, and 
even in his less sullen moods, his tone was 
always one of coldness and neglect. 

" At night while she sat alone (for he of ten 
left her for companions who could interest 
himmore than she, and scènes more congenial 
than home), she would dream of the old days 
when love and tenderness had been hers, and 
she had slighted them ; and if those who hàd 
blamed her most could hâve seen her 
now, the words of reproach would hâve died 
«pon their lips. She had been heartless once 
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they said, but they spoke falsely ; she liad a 
heart and the man she loved had broken it. 

** Broken it, that is to say, if to change 
bright hope and gladness for an enforced 
endurance, is for the heart to break. Alice 
did not die — at first — because of the physîcal 
strength of young healthful life, and then 
because a new hope had sprung up in lier 
breast. 

** In course of time a child was born to her^ 
and on this newinterest in life, Alice lavished 
a depth of tenderness and dévotion, of which 
those who had known her in the old thought» 
less days would hâve believed her incapable* 
Life had failed, the world was not what she 
had dreamed it, y et joy was possible, even for 
lier — the light touch of baby fingers upon the 

4 

mother's breast drove f roin it the longing for 
death. 

** But even this consolation was taken 
f rom her ; before the little lips had learned 
to lisp the name of mother — before life's first 
•consciousness — the consciousness of love — 
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haddawned, thebaby died,and Alice was left 
to bear lier weariness alone. 

" And tlien her spirit being broken sbe be- 
came a pale listless woman, who cared for 
nothing, wbo bore reproaches, not from 
patience, but from indifférence, whose only 
consolation was tbe thougbt of death. 

" She was much to blâme certaînly, for 
sjmpathy is not by any means the universal 
héritage, and the heart should be strong 
enough to brave either indifférence or hâte ; 
but Alice had been trained in the school 
which is fatal to the healthy developraent of 
ail but the highest natures — the school of 
gênerai admiration. Poor child, she had 
been bright, happy, and frivolous once — a 
brilliant butterfly — and sorrow had crushed 
her wings. 

" One night when her husband was ont, a 
joung man, whom sheliad known from child- 
hood, called. They had not met for many 
years, and her first impulse was to réfuse to 
see him now. But the longing to hear some- 
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thing of people who had loved hor, aod whora 
^lie had liked once, decided ber. Leicester 
-Gray was downstairs and sbe would see him. 

** She knew that he had loved her, and ib 
Lad been wbispered in the village that the 
mlful coquette was not indiffèrent to him. 
She had not seen him since an evening long 
ago, the m'emory of wbich made her pale 
^heeks crimson. * I wonder if he bas that lock 
of bair still/ she murmured as sbe stood be- 
fore the glass. 

" Sorrow, sbe believed, had robbed her of 
everything — even of beauty, and sbe had 
grown untidy and beedless of the fact ; but 
when sbe glanced at the mirror it told her a 
différent taie. * I am beautiful still,* sbe 
thought, and sbe felt a sensation of triumpb, 
doubly sweet becausesolongunknown. 

" Leicester Grray had only just returned 
from abroad, and had beard no rumeurs of 
Ahce's unbappiness. Excitement had re- 
stored for the moment ail the old fresbness to 
ber, and Leicester read no taie of sufferingia 
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her face. He only thought how happy Ernest 
Warwick must be in the possession of such a 
wife. 

" There is no intoxication so subtle or 
tyrannical as tbe intoxication of feeling» 
Alice yielded herself up to the fascination of 
the moment — partly from coquetry; partly 
f rom the hysterical tendency to jest, in 
moments of great pain, from which even 
men are rarely quite f ree ; partly from the 
natural impulse of those who are misérable, ta 
«natch at a moment's joy, and partly from tha 
désire of womanly pride to hide the secret of 
her unhappiness. She roused herself from 
her apathy, and became for the time as gay 
as Alice Layland had ever been. 

*' A hoUow gaiety, but not hollow enough 
to be detected by ordinary perception. When 
her husband returned that night, heheard for 
the first time since her child died, the low 
l'ipple of her musical laughter. 

'* He entered the room and started at the 
change in Alice. He had often told her 
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lately, that any beauty she might once hâve 
possessed had left her for ever, but one 
glance at her face made such an assertion 
absurd. 

" She could look beautiful then for other 
menstill; her girlish wit could sparkle for 
them as brightly as ever, but for his approval 
she had ceased to care. He sat down and 
listened silently to ail she said. 

" Bxcitement had made Alice reckless, she 
could not think calmly at that moment, and 
even had she done so, might scarcely hâve 
been able to resist so complète an opportunity 
for retaliation. She talked lightly, gaily, 
thoughtlessly, and showed by almost every 
Word and gesture, that she liked Leicester 
Gray and cared for his admiration. 

" Her husband listened to their conversa- 
tion in silent f ury ; after some futile 
attempts to induce him to talk, Leicester 
quietly ignored him. * Let the man brood if 
he wants to brood,' he thought, * I hâve not 
seen this girl for years and I loill talk to her.* 

VOL. II. G 
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At last, however, he rose to go, and Ernest 
Warwiok*s anger was at ils height, wheu he 
saw Leicester Gray raise Alice* s unresistîng 
hand to his lîps. 

** When he had gone, and the husband and 
vfife were alone together, there was a bitter 
quarrel between them. He, stung into passion 
by the unwonted effort of self-oontrol, and 
by the sensé of aotual wrong, aggravated a 
thousand-fold by false suspicions, spoke with 
the utmost coarseness and brutality. She, on 
the other hand, conscious of her innocence, 
and a thousand far deeper wrongs which she 
had suffered, experienced the reaction of 
feelings inevitably sequent to her long 
silence, and retorted bitterly. This maddened 
him, and he ordered her with oaths to pro- 
mise never to speak to Leicester Gray again. 

" * I will not promise,' she said ; * let me 
pass, we hâve both of us said too much to- 
night.' 

" fie was standing with his back to the 
door, and ref used to let her go, calling her a 
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name whicli it was humiliation for a pure 
woman to hear. 

" * Let me go/ she said hoarsely, * I hâve 
-endured muoh, but before God, I vow that if 
jou treat me like this, I will either kill my- 
self or you/ 

" She tried to push past him as she spoke, 
and he, mad with rage and jealousy, struck 
her heavily upon the breast. 

" Then he left her on the floor, satisfied 
that brute strength had won the victory — ^left 
her fancying that his wrongs were too great 
even for oruelty to efface. 

" When he retumed to the house two 
hours later, Alice was unconscious ; she had 
been for a long tinae ia délicate health, and 
the evening's excitement had affected her so 
deeply, as to render it doubtful whether the 
end of this illness would be fatal or not. 

" She was délirions, and Ernest Warwick 
was compelled to listen to her raving. Per- 
haps nothing that vindictive bigotry bas 
dreamed of hell is more terrible than to hear 
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one's guîlt reiterated in the incohérent 
accusations of delirium. Again and again 
Alice protested that she was innocent, again 
and again she replied to some imaginary 
taunt, imploring him not to strike her. Once^ 
there was a short interval of consciousness, 
and then she asked thé doctor (tuming her 
face away from her husband) what month 
and what day it was ; he told her it was the 
second of December. She repeated the date 
to herself several times, as though trying ta 
recall some faintly remembered association* 
At last she seemed to find it, for she said 
quite distinctly, * Then I shall not die before 
to-morrow/ 

" After this she became délirions again^ 
but it was noticeable that her ravings now 
were ail in connection with one idea, and that 
a new one. She talked incessantly of December 
the third — it had been the day when the 
f etters of her misery were forged— it was the 
day when she believed they would be broken 
by Death ; and she had a third mental asso« 
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•ciation witli the date, they could none of them 
understand; lier voice was indistinct, her 
language wild and incohérent ; but one thing 
could be clearly inferred — she believed tliat 
the cbain of coincidences would receive its 
last link on the third of December in some 
future year. 

- " At eleven o'clock next night she died, 
exactly three years after her wedding day — 
titrée years of bitter disappointment and 
unlooked-for sorrow, that had broken her 
unschooled heart. 

**From that hour Ernest Warwiok's 
f riends noticed an utter change in him. They 
had known how indiffèrent he had becorae to 
his wife, and had fancied her death would 
ficarcely even for a while, check the course of 
his boisterous mirth. But he shrank now 
from ail companionship — ^he drank deeply, 
and he was detected more than once under 
the influence of opium. 

" Such habits in a man of his asre and 
oharacter pointed to one conclusion, that he 
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stniggled to escape from the domînion of a 
hauntîng idea, in which remorse had doubt- 
less a part, but in which there was also an 
élément of sbuddering dread. 

" At last his brother openly taxed him with 
the fact. * Ernest,' he said, * some secret is 
killing you, and the onlj hope I hâve of sav- 
ing you is dépendent upon your telUug it to 
me/ Ernest Warwick attempted to deny it^ 
but his brother continued — ' I know you and 
your wife were not happy together; your 
secret has somethiug to do with her — has it 
not?' 

**The other sat silently, with his face 
buried in his hands, trembling violently. At 
last he said, wildly — * She haunts me ; every 
night I see her pale and pitiless, with the air 
of one who waits.' 

" ^ Waits f or what ? ' 

" * For a long-deferred revenge.* 

" His brother attempted, first by jests, then 
by arguments, to demonstrate the absurdity 
of such an idea. * Becent events hâve shaken 
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your nerves/ he said. * This apparition is 
due to brooding, brandy, and opium. Now I 
hâve a suggestion to make. I suppose this 
unpléasant visitor is punctual — ghosts and 
tax-coUectors always are ? * 

" * If you jest about it, John, I will tell you 
nothing/ 

•* * Then I will not jest about it — though 
really the whole affair is too absurd for serions 
considération. When does the spirit corne ? * 

"*Every night at eleven — the time she 
died/ The reply was given with a shudder 
that sppke more forcibly than any words, of 
the realîty of the vision. 

" * How long does she stay ? * 

" * Never longer than five minutes, and 
never less than two.' 

" * My advioe to you is to go out half an 
hour before the fatal time, and hâve a game 
at billiards.' 

" * John,' said the other, more calmly, 
* don't speak to me as though I were a fool. 
Even opium could never make me morbid. 
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and I tell you that I see lier as plainly as I 
see you.' 

** The elder brother was silent; he had no 
more faith in ghosts than he had in advertîse- 
ments, but he saw it was hopeless to attempt 
to shake the other's conviction. 

" Ernest Warwick continued — 

" * Moreover, even if you could prove her 
face to be my fancy, you could not explain 
away her voice.' 

* Does she speak, then ? ' 

* Most distinctly — ^in her old voice, and 
always the same thing.* 

" * What does she say ? ' 

" * December the thirdJ 

^^^Mj dear boy/ exclaimed the elder 
brother, * this is really becoming too absurd ; 
I can see nothing in this spectral almanacbut 
a thème for laughter. What can you see ? ' 

" * I can see death,' was the hoarse reply. 
* On the third of December I married her — on 
the third of December she died — on the third 
of December I believe she will be avenged/ 

" His brother made earnest attempts to 
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argue him out of this delusion, to explain 
the apparition and the voice scientifically, 
but without any success whatever. He told 
him ail the stories he could remember of 
delusîons similar to his own, which had been 
proved to be baseless. It was quite in vain, 
and after some similar conversations on late 
occasions, he was compelled to abandon his 
project as hopeless of attainment. 

" The wiuter, the spring, and the summer 
passed by, and it was easy to see that 
ivhether the idea were false or true, its influ- 
•ence upon Ernest Warwick became daily 
more and more despotic. As the anniversary 
of his wife's death drew near, his brother 
increased the vigilance of his observation, 
and contrived, whenever it was practicable, 
that Ernest should not be left alone. 

" But, on the first of December, he was 
compelled to go to Paris by affairs of the 
most urgent importance; he left England 
most reluctantly, and, in spite of himself, with 
feelings of very uneasy anticipation. 

" AU this time Leicester Gray and Ernest 
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Warwick had ne ver met eacli other. Oa t\ï& 
evening of December the third, Leicester sat 
alone in hi8 study, watcliîng the glowing fire 
and dreaming of the past. 

"* Four years to-day since she was married,*^ 
he murmured to himself, * and one year since- 
' she died, and I cannot forget.' 

" The red light of tho fire trembled and 
changed, as if with a pulsation of sympathy* 
Leicester watched it as intently as he had 
once watched the face of Alice Layland. 

" * Oh, God, how I hâve loved her ! ' he 
thought, * and they say he broke her heart. 
.... And to-night, while this bitter wind 
is wailiog over the snow, I cannot conquer a 
childish sorrow that she should be left alone 
and unheeded in the cold, bleak churchyard.' 
Childish as the feeling is, there are moment* 
in the lives of most men when it is strong 
with the power of torture. It so haunted 
Leicester Gray, that at last he rose from his 
rêverie, with the détermination to silence it 
by action. * I will go to her grave,* he said> 
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*the reality cannot be worse than thèse 
liaunting fancies/ It was a cold, bright 
nigbfc, there had been a snowstorm durîng 
the day, but tliat was o ver now ; ail was still 
and the only sound to be heard was the bleak 
wind moaning over the moonlit snow-drifts. 
The churchyard was at the extrême north of 
London, a solitary and deserted place at any 
time ; it was doubly lonely and desolate now. 
As Leicester entered it, the churoh clock 
struck eleven, and he fancied he heard the 
distant cry of a human voice. He listened, 
but the Sound was not repeated, and he con- 
cluded it must hâve been due entirely to his 
own imagination. 

" He had been surprised, on entering the 
churchyard, to notice footprints in the snow, 
he was still more surprised to find that they 
led him like an unerring guide towards the 
grave of Alice Warwick. Who would visit 
that grave on such a night as this? The 
thought flashed across the raind oî Leicester 
Gray that if they met — he and the man wha 
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had broken her heart, beside her grave — it 
inigbt be in a struggle of which the end 
would be death. Should he tarn back ? He 
hesitated, but the unknown power which had 
gaided him there, and the footsteps before 
him in the snow, still led towards Alice's 
grave. *It is the third of December/ 
murmured Leicester, to himself , * the day of 
her marriage, the day of her death — I cannot 
pause — ^he killed her — and if blood must atone 
for blood, the choice is not mine/ 

** He walked forward-^-to what end he could 
not tell — but in another moment he paused. 

" The footprints led towards the grave oE 
Alice, and there stopped. 

" The moonlight fell upon the white marble 
cross, and also. on sorne dark object lying in 
its shadow. 

" What could it be ? The hot thirst for 
blood which a mad impulse had awakened in 
Leicester Gray, had given place to a sick 
feeling of dread. * Who was he, that he should 
long for the death of any man ?*.•.. And 
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ske had loved him once. He stood in the 
sUent cliurchyard, trerabling with vague 
appréhension, unable either to advance or 
retreat. 

" Still the dark object, wbatever it was, 
could be seen in the moonlight absolutely still. 

"By a strong effort Leicester Graystaggered 
forward ; then a low cry of horror was wrung 
from him, for beside the grave of the woman 
■whom he had so deeply wronged, Emesb 
Warwick waa lying dead." 





CHAPTER V. 

THE LAST SCENE OF A DEAMA's POUBTH ACT. 



** And a very cheerf ul agreeable story too/' 
said Guy, who had listened as attentively as 
any one. " My dear Claridas, what could 
posséss you to inflict such a collection of 
horrors upon us ? " 

" You asked for ghosts," said Edward, 
vnth. a smile, " and since you Lave had one, 
be grateful. Or if tbe story bas bored you 
too much to admit of gratitude, let it be a 
warning to you not to demand legends made 
to order in future." 

"I hoped you were going to give us a 
fight at the grave," said Guy, "a sort of 
modem version of Hamlet and Laertes." 

" What advantage would there hâve been 

in that ? '* 

" There is always a source of satisfaction 
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1 in a figbt ; besiclea I wanted 

nok to t1ie end, anà aow since 

hfib. an uncorafortable wiiy, I can't 

t lîttle sorrj for hira. I wishyou 

1 the story." 

i worth publication — tbe world 
me'a most thoughtf ul efforts, not 
mcies." 

; mistake of jours being bom in 

1 ceotury, Claridas ; your îdeas 

been antiquEited liundreds of 

r I -wcDder how many otbers bave 

ïiSÉieiitîous scruples." 

to believe there are many. 
qaaLly sceptical of your own pro- 
aîncerity of purpose ? " 
suite; we artists areBohemiansyou 
by of us are, at ail events, and faitb 
l^te dead in Bobemia." 
Ipi^eliould infer that its constitution was 
s bowever," said Emily, miscbievously, 
* very limited knowledge of the natives 
auy conclusion." 
very palpable bit," laugbed Guy, wlio 
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had mastered thé rare art of enjoying a joke 
against himself . " Well, I will leave Bohemia, 
as Mîcawber left Britannia, to take her 
chance. My reason for wishing you ta 
publish the s tory was, that I might illustrate 
ît. A fine picture might be made of the 
discovery at the grave. What do you think, 
Mr. Vivian ? " 

" I think it would tax your artistic powers 
rather severely, Mr. Waldegrave," said 
Lionel, quietly. He liked Guy, but was vexed 
with him for jesting at a story which had 
seemed so real. 

*^ Well, perhaps it would. Hâve you 
noticed a strange humility about me to-day. 
Miss Claridas — deeper even than usual, I 
mean ? *' 

" I cannot say that I hâve." 

" That is singular. I met a brother artist 
this morning, and he said to me very cheer- 
f ully, * Hâve you seen to-day's Knout ; there 
is a review in it of your new painting ? * 
From his manner I inferred that an ungrate- 
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fui world had at last corne to recognise my 
genius, so I hurried ofE to buj the paper." 

" And what did it say ? " 

" It said the lion in it was unpleasantly 
like a cow." 

" Now I come to think of it," said Bmily, 
gravely, **it was rather like a cow." 

" Emily/' wbispered Gertrude, " how can 
you be sucb an actress? You know how 
proud you were of that picture ; ever since 
you saw it you hâve talked, thought and 
dreamed of nothing else." 

Low as the whisper was, Guy overheard it. 

" Thank you, Miss Renetta," he said grate- 
fuUy, adding in a lower voice to Emily, 
" you do admire my paîntings a little then?'* 

Emily tried to laugh the question ofE at 
first, and then said with a momentary earnest- 
ness — 

** You know I do. My opinion is worth 
little, but I am confident you will be pjreafc 
some day." 

And Guy felt after such a criticîsm, that 
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he could endure any chastîsement from the 
Knouf, though they compared fais fairest 
fancy to the most unsightly animal in Noah's 
ark. 

And so Gertrude's last evening in her old 
home passed away, When Lionel and Gruy 
had gone home, the thought of parting which 
hitherto had been banished from their con- 
versation by mutual consent, asserted itself, 
and would not be controlled. 

Gertrude was the first to speak. 

** You hâve been very good to me/' she 
said, addressing them both, "if I could 
thank you as I ought, I would ; but words 
seem heartless — thought is like music, it 
cannot be explained." 

It was a fréquent cause of sorrow to her 
that she could not convey to others an 
adéquate idea of the intensity of her feelings, 
or shape her haunting fancies into words. 
There was always apparent in her conversa- 
tion, an instinctive groping for light, and yet 
fio earnest and pure was the search, that there 
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was a certain charm in the very hésitation of 
lier utterance. 

" If we are to talk of thanks, Gerty," said 
Edward, " it is Emily and I who should ex- 
press them. The house will hâve lost half 
its brightness when you are gone.'* 

" Will it ? " She paused to linger over the 
fiweet triumph of his praise, and then con- 
tinued sof tly — 

" You speak so because you are noble. I 
should be unworthy of your praise if I were 
not deeply grateful; I am grateful. You 
gave me a home when I was f riendless, you 
hâve been gênerons and good always ; if I 
hâve not talked about thèse things, if I cannot 
do more than mention them to-night, it is nob 
because I am forgetful of them.'* 

** Dear Gerty, they are not worthy to be 
remembered. They were cancelled long ago 
by a Word of thanks. Let them be for- 
gotten." 

"I never forget," she said, slowly, **I 
will not forget them while I hâve life. But 
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thèse are not my most sacred remembrances^ 
of home.'* 

She uttered the sweet old word with a 
pathetîc tendemess, and her voice faltered afr 
the knowledge that ail this was past. Even 
so, many amaiden's lips hâve trembled at the 
remembered touch of other lips cold and 
pale long years ago. 

" My deepest gratitude," she continued, 
" is for your chivalrous gentleness — for your 
unspoken sympathy ; if I could serve you in 
any way — ^but to talk of this is useless, I can 
only be grateful and I wûl be gratef ul till I 
die. You hâve taught me what light .means 
— I did not know before I came hère — I 
understand now." 

Edward answered her with the gentleness 
that was habituai to him. He spoke lightly 
of what he had done, he alluded forcibly to 
the happiness they had felt in her companion- 
ship. 

" My poems will be duU now, I am afraid, 
Gerty," he concluded, " without your music 
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to suggest them, and Emily will find tbe 
brightest day too long without you." 

Grertrude shook her head. She knew he 
could be great without her aid, and Emily 
wonld scarcely remember friendship in the 
too common selfishness of love. But she only 
said — 

"Will you promise never to forget me? 
Will you think of me now and then ? Will 
you believe always that I am loyal in my 
thought of you ? " 

"I shall always be thinking of you, 
•darling/* said Emily, in her impulsive affec*- 
tionate way, " and if you come back when I 
am an old woman, you will find my heart just 
the same." 

"And / promise, Gerty," said Edward, 
âimply, " in ail trust and faith." Even now 
he had no suspicion of her secret, though he 
had written and thought so much about the 
love of women. Had the parting been with 
his own sister he could scarcely hâve felt it 
more ; but Gertrude had never awakened ia 
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him the great love of which hearts like hîs 
are capable. Therefore he measured her 
feelings by his own, and read no deeper 
meaning in the quivering of her lîps, or the 
trembling of her voice. 

But if he could hâve seen her when she 
was again alone, seated before a mirror, un- 
conscious how beautiful its reflection was> 
there would hâve been no light regret at his 
heart. 

For it imaged a woman, young, beautiful 
and broken-hearted, with streaming black 
hair, and a face éloquent with the poetry of 
grief. 

Récent events had revealed to her that her 
love, the deepest élément of which was 
worship, was not so utterly unlike the loves 
of other women as to be free from longing 
and passion ; but she had never dreamed she 
could ever become the queen of his thoughts 
and actions, or bear his name. She had been 
content to hear his voice, to be near him, to 
feel now and then the clasp of his hand. AU 
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this was over now, and a pitiless future con- 
fronted her, in whîch even the duU consolation 
of undisturbed loneliness was denied her. 

Early next morning her father came for 
her. The frigid courtesy of his bearing to- 
wards Edward and Bmily was unchanged. 
His manner to his daughter was gentle, but 
touched, they fancied, by the shadow of a 
disappointment which was only half concealed. 

The farewell was brief. A few hurried 
words, the répétition of old promises, not 
less sweet because foolishly needless ; some 
ordinary remarks — for in real hf e the 
présence of tragical events is impotent to 
silence commonplace ; an invitation from 
Colonel Renetta to Gertrude*s friends, not 
less repellant because so faultlessly courteous, 
and then Gertrude and her father drove away. 

The chapters in the history of life kaow no 
such thing as artistic consistency. Some of 
them are long and dull, some short and 
terrible. When the book is ended, and the 
finislied story is perused, some pages are 
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found blotted with unsuspeoted wrong, others 
stained with bitter tears, and perhaps, once 
in the volume a poem may be written with a 
rhythmic mu sic, sweet as the songs of the 
birds in Paradise. 

But such a chapter is always brief, and no 
human hand can fitly record the weariness of 
the altered aftertime. May God pity those 
who hâve once tasted the sacramental wine of 
life, only to hâve the jewelled chalice taken 
away from them, by the relentless hand of 
Fate for ever. 








CHAPTER VI. 

CONSTANCE DREAMS AGAIN OP EL DORADO. 

*** Havb you been working as hard as ever 
lately, Edward ? " 

" Quite as hard, Mr. Vivian." 

The two men were sitting together in the 
comfortable little apartment which served 
Lionel as library, study and drawing-room. 
No one was more thoroughly cognisant of the 
fact than his landlady, Mrs. Rubblebake, 
who regarded vîsitors with unfavourable eyes, 
fipeaking of them generally as **intruding 
Pantiles/* and testifying her displeasure on 
thèse occasions, by vigorously banging the 
doors. It bas been suggested that Mrs. 
Rubblebake meant to speak of the ofEenders 
as Gentiles, but it has been argued with some 
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force against thîs theoiy that Mrs. Kubble- 
bake was not a Jewess, and had no reason 
undulj to révérence the Jewîsh persuasion,, 
seeîng that her intercourse with the race was 
little more than a séries of spirited argu- 
ments, upon the financial équivalent to old 
hats and dilapidated umbrellas. 

" I wish," said Lionel, who was rather dis- 
concerted by Mrs. Rubblebake's vigorous 
sounds of displeasure, "I wish you would 
rest a little." 

" You are very kind," said Edward, "but 
you know persuasion is impossible. Let us^ 
talk of something else." 

Lionel was silent for a little while, thinking 
of thèse words — was persuasion useless ? It 
seemed so now, at ail events ; so he did not 
press the point, but said, presently— 

" And your heart work, what of that ? How 
fares the epic ? " 

" I finished the eighth book last night." 

Lionel felt a vague and illogical regret at 
the reply; he had such boundless faith m 
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Edward's dauntless strength of will, that hè 
conld scarcely believe it possible he should 
die while any intense interest made life in- 
estimably precious to him. But the claims of 
duty that had been so strong were growing 
narrower. When this work (which had cost 
not only toil and the protracted effort of 
earnest thought, but the heart sufFering in» 
evitably necessary to artistic créations of the 
highest kind) was finished, would the struggle^ 
end? The thought flashed through Lionel's 
mind with the bitterness of sudden pain ; ha 
put it from him, and said, abruptly — 

"Hâve you seen or heard anything of 
Gertrude?" 

" Not yet ; but Emily is going to Richmond 
to-morrow." 

" Poor child ; unless she or they should 
alter strangely, Edward, they will break her 
heart." 

" I am afraid they will," said Edward, 
thoughtf ully. " Her father is so utterly un- 
like her, that sympathy between them, even 
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în the remote future, seems impossible. Per- 
liaps love may teach him the language of lier ' 
heart ; but however be may strive to under- 
stand it, it will be a long task.'* 

" Do you think sbe will never learn bis 
language?'' 

" She will never do that — she bas dreamed 
too long. Perhaps I am not wbolly f ree from 
blâme in thîs respect. If I could bave f ore- 
seen tbe events of tbe last few weeks, I 
would at least bave tried to prevent ail tbe 
influences round ber fostering ber tendency 
to dreamy isolation, as tbey bave done." 

"I do not tbink your endeavours would 
bave met witb mucb success, tbougb I knôw 
jon are unaccustomed to failure.' 

" Perbaps not ; regret is futile in any case. 
If Grerty marries a true man, tbere may be 
bappiness in store for ber yet. But tbat is 
rarely possible to an beiress, inexperienced 
and defenceless as sbe is." 

" Will sbe be very ricb ? '' 

" Sbe is certain to be. Colonel Renetta 
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inherited a large fortune years ago, when he^ 
left the Army, and he bas had no great ex- 
penses to reduce it. Nearlj ail his wealth 
will go to G-erty ; his sister is the only other 
relation he has living." 

" And you say he does not care for her 
music ? " said Lionel, in whose eyes this was 
in itself a deep ofFence. 

Before Edward could reply, the door 
opened, and Constance entered the room. 

"Uncle Lionel," she said, gaily, **I hâve 
been wearying to see you. I hâve question» 
to ask, and sins to confess beyond number, 
and then — " 

She paused, seeing Edward for the first 
time, and blushed like a schoolgirl. If her 
ordinary acquaintances had failed to recognise 
the stately Miss Vivian, in the affectionate 
girl who had suddenly brightened the little 
room by the music of her voice, they would 
hâve found equal difficulty in discerning 
that self-possessed young lady as she paused 
and hesitated. 
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Edward had not heard her light footstep 
on the stairs, and at the first glimpse of her 
face there was a momentary clash of many 
feelings in hîs mind, as though a wave re- 
ceding from his feet had suddenly revealed to 
him a long-sought secret written in the sand. 
He recognised Constance immediately, as the 
original of Guy Waldegrave's painting, which 
he had seen many times. " But she is far 
more beautiful," he thought. "How could 
he hâve misread a face like that ? " 

" Let me introduce you to my friend, Mr. 
Claridas," Lionel said to Constance. " You 
and he are the visitors whose coming I désire 
more than ail others.'* 

Constance had quite recovered her self- 
possession ; but the mention of Edward' s 
name nearly robbed her of it a second time. 
She could scarcely control an instinctive be- 
lief that he knew how she had read his poems; 
that he must be conscious he had the power 
to move her more deeply than any other man. 
She wondered, too, how those wild fancies 
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had occurred to him — through what battles 
^ith doubt, he had gained those strong and 
profound beliefs. Had there been any actual 
woman for wboni he would, at the bidding of 
necessity, bave died, as the knight in his own 
poem had died, at the palace gâte ? 

But she contrived to hide her thoughts, 
and sat down in her usual place by Lionel's 
aiàe. 

The ordinary infceroourse o£ society is a 
very dull and stupid affair ; for it is usually 
little more than the intërchange of obvions 
remarks upon subjects to which everyone is 
indiffèrent. 

Constance was thoroughly well acquainted 
with this style of conversation. She could 
comment upon the beat of the room, the 
flowers in the conservatory, the attractions of 
the opéra, and the surface merits of the last 
new novel, as well as any girl in London ; 
but real conversation she had scarcely ever 
heard. 

Many of the men she knew were incapable 
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of anything like thought, and even the more 
sensible among them seemed to think her fâr 
too beautif ul for anything but flattery, and 
therefore whispered compliments they thought 
irrésistible, but which she had so often heard 
before, that they had always wearied her. 
She had come to accept this as one of the 
many duUthings in life, which mustbeendured^ 
After ail, the dandy who lisped compliments,. 
or drawled platitudes, was not much worse 
than the Scotch Professer, who talked to her 
for an hour and a quarter on geology and 
the Book of G-enesis; or the pale youth 
who informed her that he was an intellectual 
atheist, and enquired, while handing her an 
ice, what consolation remained for a shattered 
soûl. 

Edward was whoUy free from pedantry, or 
the disagreeable habit of exclusively didactic 
conversation ; but he could not talk naturally 
without talking well. With an effort so 
graceful and délicate as to be imperceptible^ 
he drew Constance into the conversation 
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which at first was little more than light and 
brilliant badinage, whicli is only possible, in 
its perfection, between natures having gifts 
and sympathies in common. 

Presently the conversation took a higher 
tone — a very remarkable poem had been 
recently published, which Constance casually 
alluded to, as trauscendental and unreaL 

Edward defended the book ; he knew the 
author well, and was disposed to over- 
estimate rather than under-prize the talents 
of a rival. Lionel had not read the book, 
and the conversation was therefore wholly 
sustained by Constance and Edward. Lionel 
was a delighted listener. He was proud o£ 
them both — of the genius of his friend no lésa 
than of the beauty of his nièce. 

Constance was thoroughly Jascinated by^ 
the argument. Love is frequently the slow* 
growth of time, but worship is almost always 
rapid in its development. She had begun. 
already to révérence his intellect, and to feel 
honoured by the tacit déférence of his manner,, 
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as he listened to opinions whicli she knew he 
could easily — ^if he had chosen — ^have ridi- 
culed or refuted. 

Homage was hors whenever she cared to 
claim it ; praise of her beaut y had been given 
her with an openness that was absolutely 
oppressive, and one or two young men with 
diminutive soiils and faint moustaches, had 
informed her that she was " awfuUy élever;** 
but the refined courtesy of deferential 
chivalry is rarely offered even to a woman 
who is faultlessly beautiful. 

As he praised his rival's poetry, she felt 
half inclined to tell him how she had read his 
own. But a natural reserve checked her. 
Besides, what would her praise or her 
thanks be to him ? She had not been in his 
Society an hour, and yet she felt already he 
stood on heights to which she could not 
climb. 

This had been Claude Ravenhurst's feeling 
in her présence once ; she was beginning to 
expérience it herself now. 
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When he had goae Constance talked to 
Lionel with unusual gaiety, and made no 
référence whatever to Edward; but when 
she was alone in her room that night, there 
was an unusual light in her eyes, as of one 
musing over a pleasant dream. 

She would hâve laughed with genuine 
amusement, if it had been suggested to her 
that she loved Edward Claridas — she had 
seen him for Kttle more than an hour; she 
knew nothing of his character, and nothing 
more of his life than that he was a poet, and, 
-doubtless, poor ; and yet — 

And yet this girl, usually so cold and re- 
served, recalled every word he had said, and 
lingered over the thoughts thèse remem- 
brances awakenèd. She explained this by 
saying that he was différent to anyone else 
whom she had known. But this hardly 
aocounted for her taking up again the book 
she had not cared for, and studying minutely 
the character of the heroine, because he had 
praised her. 
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And tliat uight sbe dreamed that she sailed 
in quest of El Dorado, and, more fortunate- 
than the Elizabethan voyagers, that she dis- 
covered it, and found — not gold and jewels 
only, but a dreamland Paradise of rest and 
gladness, in which the mère seose of exist- 
ence was rapture, and where every aunbeam 
fell upon her with the tenderness oE a linger- 
ing caress. 

It was a foolîsh dream ; but it is sweet ta 
be foolish sometimes, for there is harsh pain 
in the stem wisdora of reality. 




CHAPTER VII. 



NEW VOICES. 



Thebb is consummate ingeauity in the art 
witli which we often torture ourselves, by 
contemplating the prospect of improbable 
evil, as though the présent moment were not 
hard enougb to bear. 

If rêveries over the past are foolish, as they 
■often are, they are not so fatally certain to 
engender inaction, as needless anticipation of 
a shadowed future. There is something 
almost ludicrous in the way the heart en- 
dures really tragioal suffering, in awaiting the 
occurrence of events, requiring only a littlé 
prosaic common sensé to make them bear- 
able. 

It was not so with Gertrude Renetta. She 
had shrunk, with instinctive dread, f rom the 
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new life whîch presented itselE to her, and 
lier heart grew laint with siïent suffering at 
the weariness of the duU reality. 

It was not only that she had parted with 
the friends whom she had loved best ; that 
the sympathy, which had become a sweet 
necessity to her, was hers no longer; that 
the people among whom her lot was now cast 
were strangers. Thèse were great sorrows, 
and could be borne as such ; but, in addition 
to ail thîs, she was exposed to the misery of 
petty torture. 

Her blindness and her secluded life had 
made intercourse with society an uncon- 
génial effort to her, and new voices pained 
her like a jarring discord. 

Colonel Renetta and his maiden sister, wha 
lived with him, had been in the constant 
habit of giving large parties, and on thèse 
occasions the poor girl suffered far more 
acutely than she could ever hâve explained. 

At first Gertrude had pleaded that she 
might remain in her own rooms on thèse 
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evenings ; but to this lier father would not 
for a moment consent. She could not dazzle 
his friends by her brilliance, as he would hâve 
liked his daughter to do ; but she was very 
beautif ul, and he was proud of that. 

The fact oE his discovering her, with 
many romantic additions, was widely known, 
and it was quite impossible that guests 
should corne to the house without seeing the 
heiress. 

So she had resigned herself to her father s 
wishes ; she suffered her maid to dress her 
as she would — to make her black hair lumi- 
nous with jewels — hearîng the assurance that 
she was beautiful, almost with indifférence. 

Of course, she was flattered. If Sycorax 
had been an heiress, mon would not hâve been 
wanting who would hâve assured her she was 
more amiable and attractive than Miranda. 

Men in search of wives with fortunes, found 
this girl — her sadness and her romantic 
history adding a new charm to her beauty — 
a refreshing novelty after the vulgar daugh- 
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ters of retired tradesmen, shrewdly alive to 
the desirability of bartering their wealth for 
a title. 

And from the conversation of thèse men, 
Gertrude shrank most of ail. She knew the 
flattery given her was insincere, and was 
"wounded by it with the humiliation of one 
enduring a licensed insuit. 

On one of thèse evenings, she was sittingin 
a corner of the room, and oongratulating her- 
self on the prospect of being forgotten for a 
few minutes, when Miss Jane Renetta, her 
aunt, sat down by her side and said in a tone 
that was meant to be reassuring — 

" Gertrude, I am going to introduce you 
to a gentleman who is very rich and, whom I 
respect very much. Be friendly to him." 

An introduction to a person so highly re- 
commended, it inight be supposed, would 
hâve been hailed with delight ; but Gertrude's 
face expressed no such émotion — perhaps it 
was because so many people who were " very 
rich " were respected by Miss Renetta. 
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•* Oan t you wait a little wliile, Aunt Jane ? 
I would so much rather be quiet for a few 
minutes." 

** Nonsense, child," was the concise re- 
joinder, " I shall bring Mr. Gilbert Fernande 
hère immediately," and Miss Renetta dis- 
appeared on the mission. 

At the mention of the stranger's name 
Gertrude's indifférence vanished. She bad 
never raet Gilbert Fernande, but she remem- 
bered bis name. Perhaps he could tell her 
something about his cousins — it was even 
possible be might bave a message for her 
from them. She awaited his comiDg with 
actual impatience. 

Miss Renetta soon returned with Gilbert 
in triumph, and having introduced him to 
Gertrude, darted off to the opposite corner of 
the room, with the amiable intention of over- 
bearing what George Harbourne was saying 
±0 Ida Lascelles, a young lady whom Miss 
Eenetta by no means admired. 

Gilbert took the vacant chair by Gertrude's 
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«ide, meiîtally congratulating himself on 
liaving 80 soon got rid of Miss Benetta, 
Tvhose esteem was apt to be fatiguing. He- 
could not hâve had a better opportunity for 
beginning tbe intimacy, for no one was sitting 
near them, except a deaf old gentleman who* 
was vacantly smiling at everybody. 

Gilbert's first words were skilful. 

" I hâve been looking for this opportunity 
ail the evening, Miss Renetta, I know yoa 
honour my cousins with your friendship. — " 

" They honour Twe," she said. 

He was too expert to contradict her on- 
such a point, therefore he said quîckly — 

" Do you think I undervalue their regard ? 
Circumstances hâve prevented my enjoying 
my cousin's companionship, but I hâve never 
wavered in my loyal ty to him. He and I 
were schoolfellows, yoa know, and he ha» 
always been a hero of mine." 

She Ustened with delighted interest. 

" What I was about to say," he continued,. ' 
" is that I shall be proud and happy if you 
will entrust any message to me for them.'* 
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He had watched her face narrowly ail tha 
evening, and had corne to the conclusion that 
its expression was alnaost changeless. He 
formed another opinion now. 

" Give them my love," she said, " and tell 
them that I do not forget them." 
. It was a simple message — almost a childish 
one — but itmeant a great deal when spoken by 
Gertrude. 

" How easy women are to read," thoughfc 
Gilbert ; " this girl loves him, it is easy to see 
that. Ourse the fellow — I wonder if he care» 
for her. She is beautiful enough, and he is 
just the man to forget ail practical considéra- 
tions in a love affair. What a triumph it 
would be to rob him of her. If he really 
cared for her, he would feel it more deepljr 
than losing the old miser s gold." 

But he only said — 

" I shall be delighted to convey the mes- 
sage to them ; he is fortunate indeed who ia 
affectionately remembered by Miss Renetta." 

She smiled, but not at the compliment ;. 
she was thinking how the message would be 
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carried to her old home, as sea-divided loyers 
hâve watched the flight of birds across the 
waves. 

Gilbert saw that he had gained an advan- 
tage, and was too wise to press it unduly. He 
therefore said a few more things about his 
cousins, taking care to speak of them witli 
the greatest affection and respect, made one 
or two amusing remarks on gênerai subjeots, 
aucceeded in making her smile, and left her 
with the impression that he was more agree- 
able than any one else who had spoken to her 
that evening, 

" I must see more of the girl," he said to 
himself as he entered the billiard-room. " Old 
Renetta is very rich, I know, and she will 
hâve nearly everything. I bumt my fingers 
most confoundedly over the Derby last time ; 
after ail there's no hedging like marrying a 
woman with money. She's handsome, too^ 
and as for her being blind, she's less likely to 
pry into affairs that don't concern her. I must 
think about it." 
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Meanwhile Miss Renetta had taken his 
place by Gertrade's sîde, and said approv* 
ingly— 

"I am glad to see you were courteous to Mr. 
Fernande, Gertrude. ; he is very rich îndeed.'* 

Gertrude did not think it necessary to ex- 
plain how far she had been influenced by tliis 
considération. 

" I was glad to notice it," continued her 
aunt, " because it was being practical. In 
that respect you would do well to copy me — 
I am always practical." 

It would be well if the Churcb adhered 
as consistently to her confession of Faith 
as Miss Renetta. She was essentially 
practical. Generally amiable and always 
industrious, she did good in a small way, 
steadfastly refusing to recognise the 
possibility of any other method being 
better. Utterly devoid of imagination her- 
self, she regarded the possession of that 
faculty as an évidence of weak intellect. In 
this she was by no means peculiar, for the 
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world is full of tailless foxes, who conscien- 

tiously believe that taîls are a needless and 

tmsightly appendage. 

. " You know that Major Lascelles is coming 

to stay hère for some time ?" continued Miss 

Renetta. 

** Yes, Aunt Jane," said Gertrnde, trying 
to feel interested in a s abject for which she 
cared nothing. 

"Well, his* nièce and nephew are hère, 
too," continued Miss Renetta, more good- 
humouredly, " and Ida wants to know you. 
She asked me to bring you into the conserva- 
tory, where you could talk quietly. Will you 
corne ? Ida is there already ." 

" Yes, I will come," said Gertrude, more 
to escape from the heat and noise of the room, 
than from any deeper reason. 

But when the two girls were alone 
together, Ida's first words touched Gertrude 
more deeply than anything else had done since 
she left her old home. 

The words themselves were trivial enough, 
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'but Ida had a very musical voice, and 
<Tertrude almost exclusively founded her first 
impressions of people upon their voices. 
Moreover the thoughtless little Ida had a 
very tender heart, and earth has few sounds 
so sweet as unaffectedly sympathetic inflec- 
tions of the voice. 

There was a graceful déférence, too, in 
Ida's bearing towards Gertrude, due in part to 
silent homage to the majesty of sorrow, and 
in part to a belief, influencing Ida's mind, 
though she was scarcely conscious of it, that 
there must be depths of character in a girl so 
beautiful, so.lonely, and so sad. 

" Are you very pretty ? " said Gertrude, 
.after they had been talking some time. 

Ida laughed, and did not find it very easy 
to reply. 

" No girl likes to admit that she thinks 
herself pretty," said she, at last. " Why do 
vouaskme?" 

" I always try t(5 fancy what people are 
like fro m their voices ; besides— " 
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She hesitated, but finding Ida waited for 
her to complète the sentence, said — 

" There is a gladness in jour voice wheo 
you laugh, as though you had been always 
loved." 

There was no envy in tbe remark, but it 
Lad in it an almost imperceptible shade of 
sadness. 

" Well, then," said Ida, frankly, " I con- 
fess I think I am pretty — ^just a little bit ; 
but l'd ever so mucb sooner be beautif ul, like 
you. As for being loved, l'U tell you ail about 
that anothér time. Miss Montizambert didn*t 
love me well enough, to break her heart at 
parting." 

" Who is Miss Montizambert? " 

It was a thème on which Ida could be 
always amusing, and she described the sedate 
Athena, with so much vivacity, that Gertrude 
yielded herself up to the fascination of the 
moment, and even caught the infection of 
Ida' s laugh ter. 

They had been talking in this'way for about 
halE an hour, when Gertrude's quick ear 
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cauglit the sound o£ an approaching foot- 
step. 

"Hark! whoisthat?" 

" It is my brother," said Ida, as he entered 
the conservatory. 

"Edgar, I am not at ail glad to see you. 
You hâve spoiled a most interesting conver- 
sation.'* 

" I plead coercîon, then," said the in- 
truder. "I was sent to inform you that 
universal dulness and despondency were 
prévalent in your absence." 

"You might hâve spared yourself the 
trouble," said his sister, serenely. " 0£ 
course we knew it perfectly well before» 
However, since you Jiave corne, let me in- 
troduce you to my friend." 

Edgar Lascelles was a young man of not 
more than two or three and twenty, with a face 
expressive of refinement, sénsitiveness, and 
irrésolution. He had dreamy biue eyes, fair 
hair, and f eatures of délicate regularity, form- 
ing together rather a girlish type of beauty^ 
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" Miss Renetta/' lie said, ratlier eagerly, 
" as I was coming through the grounds, I 
heard the piano touched as I hâve never 
heard it before. Were you the magician ? " 

"I was playing thîs afternoon a little 
while." 

** You will play again, will you not ? It 
seemed like the speecli of dreamland.'* 

" I rarely play now," said Grertrude. 

"But you will play again, surely?'* was 
thé quick rejoinder. " Yours is music which 
makes one wish to be better.'* 

Grertrude looked pained ; she had detected 
already a différence between his praise and 
the flattery of which she was weary. But 
fihe never played now, unless she was quite 
alone. Colonel Renetta and his sister cared 
Tiothing for it, and she had steadily refused 
to play before strangers, knowing it would 
tring her into the prominent notice she 
dreaded. 

Edgar saw the hésitation in her face, and 
Tcad it rightly. 
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" Forgîve me,*' he said, before she could 
Teply, " the request was a thoughtless one, 
I will not ask you again, but you will permit 
me to thank you for the music I heard this 
^fternoon." 

His considération touched her; sbe was 
always tremulously alive to sympathy, and 
found herself so rarely understood. 

She answered, actuated by a quick impulse, 
as he had been — 

" No — forgive me — it was wrong to hesi- 
tate. You seem kind — and you are Ida*s 
brother; if you really care to hear, I will 
play for you to-morrow, wben tbese people — 
they are ail strangers to me — bave gone/* 

Edgar raised her hand to his lips as he 
ihanked her, and then, at Ida*s suggestion, 
they re-entered the adjoining room. 
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DEIFTING. 



Next moming, when Colonel Renetta had 
gone to London, and his sîster was deep in 
the mysteries of household concerns (which^ 
to do her justice, it must be admitted she 
managed with great précision and ability), 
Ida sought ont Gertrude, with the view of 
continuing their conversation of the evening 
before. 

Ida*s quick sympathy — awakened when she 
first read the story of Gertrude*s birth — ^had 
been intensified by the blind girl's grâce and 
beauty, and she was drawn to Gertrude by 
the affinity, always strong, existing between 
two natures in attributes and developments 
strikingly dissimilar, yet possessing some 
strong heart impulse in common. 
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But there was anotlier reason whicli 
prompted Ida to seek Gertrude*s friendship. 
With characteristic quickness of perception 
«he had dîscovered alreadj that Gertrude was 
unhappy ; that her fatlier was incapable of 
understanding her; that her life, desolate 
through darkness, was not brightened by a 
great love — the only thing, perhaps, in God's 
nniverse, which is better than light. 

And for this Ida considered herself to 
blâme. From one or two words Gertrude 
had uttered, unconscious that they conveyed 
any depth of meaning, Ida had inf erred with 
tolerable accuracy, the kind of home Gertrude 
had left, and she f elt now as though, in bring- 
ing the unsuspected relationship to light, she 
had been guilty of a great wrong. 

** It's just lîke me," she thought ; " l'm 
always doing harm without meaning it. If I 
marry George l'm sure to make him misérable 
hy some unfortunate act or other. Why 
couldn't I hâve left Miss Montizambert*s 
<3abinet alone ? Any way I must find out if 
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(îertrude really is unhappy, and trj to corn- 
fort her. She is not like any other girl I 
ever knew." 

Ida found Gertrude alone,. in a little room- 
facing the lawn which sloped down to the- 
river. 

Lîght as lier f ootstep was, Gertrude heard it. 

" That is Miss Lascelles," she said, " is. 
it not?" 

" Yes, it is I, but don't call me Misa 
Lascelles, if you hâve any pity in you." 

"Whynot?" 

"Because nobody calls me anything but 
Ida, and because Miss Lascelles is the name 
of an aunt of mine — the Major's sister — an 
old girl who almost fainted because she saw 
George kiss me." 

"Whois George?" 

" Oh, l'il tell you ail about him by-and- 
bye. He's a young barris ter, whom your 
Aunt Jane by no means approves of." 

" Doesn't she ? Aunt Jane talks sharply 
Bometimes, but she is kind at heart." 
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"Tes," said Ida, rather doubtfuUy, "I 
suppose she is kind at lieart. But lier heart 
is in such an out-of-the-way place, and so 
many of the roads to it are * No thorough- 
fare,' that she might almost as well hâve 
none at ail. I ought to be grateful to her, 
for she nursed me once through a dangerous 
illness when everybody thought I was dying ; 
then she was just perfect, but when I got a 
little better, and indulged in the tiniest bit of 
flirtation, to freshen me up, you know, after 
the long illness, she threw thunderbolts about 
like tennis balls." 

Grertrude smiled, partly at the boldness of 
the simile, and partly at the idiosyncrasy in 
Ida' s character the incident brought to liglit. 

" And then," continued Ida, emphatically, 
" she's so horribly practical, and I think 
there ought to be a clause inserted in the 
Prayer Book, putting practical people in the 
same category with * plague, pestilence and 
famine.' She always stifles me, and I want 
to throw the Windows up." 
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**What Windows?'* 

Ida laughed. 

" Miss Montizambert used to tell me I was. 
never intelligible, and that my English was a 
disgrâce to Atbens Villa. What I mean is 
this : when you go into a close, stifling room 
you want to fling the Windows up and let the 
air in. Now, Miss Renetta is just likethat. 
Her Windows are never open, so her conver- 
sation is generally stifling, for want of moral 
ventilation." 

Gertrude sighed rather wearily. 

Miss Renetta had been very kind to lier în 
many ways ; but she had always felt like a 
caged bird in lier society. Most of us bave 
to endure, at some period o£ our lives, the 
stifling atmosphère of a petty soûl' s dull 
companionship ; but its influence is dépen- 
dent upon the nature of the character thus 
condemned. Sème people require very little 
air to breathe in. 

" I understand you," said Gertrude, wist- 
fully. " Aunt Jane is very kind ; but you 
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are right — the Windows are always shut, and 
I can't open them." 

" I should break tliem,'* lauglied Ida, " if I 
couldn't get the fresli air in any other way." 

" I can't do that," said Gertrude quietly. 
And Ida felt quite glad tliat the entrance of 
hev brother saved her f rona the necessity of 
replying. 

" Am I disturbing a cabinet council ? " he 
said, after the first words of greeting. 

" No," said Ida ; " we hâve not had time to 
begin one. Eead us something." 

" What shall I read ?" 

•** Oh, anything you like." 

" An essay on * Political Economy,* for in- 
stance ?" 

" Don t be stupid, Edgar." 

" You said anything I liked. Well, never 
mind, l'il read over the titles of some of the 
books hère, and you shall choose for yourself." 

" Do," said Ida ; " they are chiefly Miss 
Renetta's books, I know ; so they are sure to 
form an edifying collection." 
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" * Moral Taies, by a Sunday SchooP 
Teacher?"' 

"No," said Ida, in a veiy decided tone.. 
" Moral taies * delight not me.* " 

** Travels in New Zealand ?" 

Ida yawned a négative. 

" * Memoir of the Late Luke Jinkerboy, oF 
Blessed Memory, with an Original Tract by 
the Editer ?' " 

" The very titles are fatiguing," said Ida. 
" l'm sorry I asked you now." 

*^You are difficult to please, Miss Ida. 
However, hère is a charming little volume,, 
which is quite my idéal of light reading." 

" What is it called ?" 

" * Forty-eight Sermons, Conclusively Prov- 
ing the Heresy of Every Sect but One, by 
the Eeverend Andrew McSwab, D.D., of 
Glasgow.' " 

" What an unnatural monster of a brother 
you are to suggest such horrible things ! Hâve 
you nothing that may possibly keep us- 
awake ?" 
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" You surely don't consider the last work 
dull," said Edgar, replacing the ponderous^ 
volume. " There's nothing hère particularly 
attractive. Stay, though ; I hâve a book in 
my own room which will interest Miss Renetta, 
I think, and you too, if Athens Villa has left 
you any soûl at ail." 

^^Eeally?' 

" Eeally.' 

« What is it called ?" 

"It is a volume of poems by Edward 
Claridas." 

**Will you read that book to us, Mr.. 
Lascelles ? " said Gertrude, eagerly. 

" Do you know the name, Gerty ?" said 
Ida. " I hâve never heard it before." 

" Mr. Claridas is not very popular," said 
Edgar, finding Gertrude did not immediately 
reply ; " but his name is very well known in 
literary circles. I hâve not read any of his 
other Works ; but the poems I am reading 
now are singularly beautiful." 

" Bring them down at once, then. What 
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did you menace us with tliose dreadful works 
for, when you had a book like tliat up- 
fitairs ? " 

"I had forgotten it,but I will bring it now.'* 

Edgar soon returned with the book, (it was 
tlie same one Lionel had lent Constance) and 
Ida and Gertrude composed themselves to 
listen. 

Edgar Lascelles read well. He had the 
great natural advantage of a good voice, 
capable of varied modulation and inflection, 
ànd that moming he had the first require- 
ment of good reading — a thorough apprécia- 
tion of his author, 

He certainly had also the encouragement 
of an attentive audience, for Ida soon became 
<3eeply interested, while the poems had the 
«ame influence on Gertrude that music had — 
that of an absolu tely tyrannie fascination. 
She had heard them before ; some of them 
she almost knew by heart ; but the f reshness 
of an unchanging enthusiasm is more intense 
than the freshness of mère novelty. 
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Moreover, they were sacred to her by the 
power wliich can make stone or bricks a 
temple or a home — the consecrating influ- 
ence of associated ideas. She could scarcely 
keep back the tears which started to her eyes ; 
but they were tears of pride and sweet re- 
membrance, not of sorrow. 

Edgar watched her face narrowly. He 
felt a strange interest in this girl, so beauti- 
ful, and lonely. Nothing is so rapid as the 
transition from one shade of feeling to 
another. In Edgàr's mind pity had become 
sympathy, and sympathy was fasb deepening 
into a stronger émotion. 

As he watched her face, and saw how ifc 
changed at the words he was reading, he at 
once inferred they were indications of rare 
qualities of hearb and mind ; a very ordinary 
mistake, for almost every man idéalises the 
characters of beautiful women until his 
hair is grey. 

He was more utterly, though very natu- 
rally, mistaken, in appropriating a share of 
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her interest to himself. If he had only 
known in those early days the reason vrhj 
her long dark eyelashes were wet, it might 
hâve saved him many a heartache in after 
years. 

When at length he closed the book Ida 
exclaimed — 

_ m 

" I never knew I was so fond of poetry 
bef ore ; you raust read to us every moming, 
Edgar. If I were not afraid of making you 
vain I should tell you that you read well. 

But Gertrude merely said — 

" Thank you, Mr. Lascelles ; you hâve 
made me very happy.'* 

He had thought her cold; and the un- 
afEected sincerity of her words made his face 
flush. 

" Will you give me an undeserved reward. 
Miss Renetta ?" he said. 

" I would if I could," she answered, with a 
smile ; ** but I am afraid I cannot." 

" Yes, you can, if you will only f ulfil your 
promise to play to me." 
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Gertrude assented readily. She had begun 
to like botli Edgar and his sister very much. 
They were différent to other people, she 
thought; they did not pain her by coarse 
pity, nor weary her with the discussion of 
subjects for which she cared nathing. More- 
'Over, that morning's reading had created a 
jiew bond of sympathy between them. What 
.maiden would not f eel gently towards a mes- 
senger who had sought her ont and brightened 
her long, uncheered loneliness with a message 
► of love ? 

So she was glad of any way in which to 
thank him, and music had always been her 
favourite mode of speech, as poets hâve 
written their secrets in their records of 
dreamland. She played until she forgot her 
altered surroundings — conscious only of a 
great enthusiasm and a dominant love. 

•* Praise would be impertinent," said 
.Edgar, when at length she ceased ; " but 
jou cannot, I think, be indiffèrent to the 
iact that you hâve given so much pleasure." 
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Gertrude looked pleased. 

" I am very glad," she said. "Youhave 
made me happy this momiDg. I did not 
think you would care so inucli for my poor 
musical f ancîes. They are wild and erratic. I 
do not understand the science of music at ail."" 

" Will you play to us again Miss Eenetta ? 
We shall be hère for three or four weeks, in 
ail probability." 

** I will play for you as often as you like 
if you will never ask me to play before 
étrangers," said Gertrude, frankly ; " and 
will you read to Ida and to me again, as you 
hâve- done this morning ?" 

« Gladly." 

When Colonel Eenetta retumed home that 
evening, he was surprised and delighted to- 
notice the change in Gertrude. She had 
been very poorly during the last few weeks, 
and a physician, whom he had consulted con* 
cerning her, while evading a direct reply,. 
had admitted that there was an unmistakably 
consumptive tendency in her constitution. 
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" Whj Gerty," lie saîd, kissing her, " the 
spring seems to hâve touched you with its 
STinsbine. Last night you were a snowdrop, 
this evening you are a rosebud.'* 

**Ida is the powerful sunbeam," said 
Grertrude, glad to give her father any cause 
to praise her. He so rarely spoke to her in 
this way, that he looked round the room now 
to see if any one was laughing at him, being 
uncerfcain whother the words he had spokea 
were absurd or not. 

" Well, I am glad of the resuit at ail 
events,'* he said, " whatever may hâve been 
the cause. I had begun to think a few months 
in Italy would do you good, but now — " 

" It is quite unnecessary fafcher. This is 
May — the summer will be soon hère now.** ^ 

And for the next few weeks every day re- 
sembled more or less closely the one just 
described. Sometimes Edgar rowed the 
girls on the river, Ida steering, and after 
the first week George Harbourne made their 
party complète by his présence, for an old 

VOL. II. L 
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relation of his, having had the good taste to 
make a will in his favour, and then to ex- 
change this world for a better. Major 
Lascelles had suddenly discovered that he 
had always loved him, and that there was 
no man living to whom he would more 
readily entrust the happiness of his nièce. 

George and Ida were not more selfish than 
most levers, but of course they thought more 
of each other than of Gertrude or Edgar, who 
were in conséquence almost always virtually 
alone together. 

And during thèse May mornings Edgar 
learnedtoholdGertrude's companionship the 
most precious thing the world could give — 
to listen to the musical tones of her earnest 
hesitating voice, and to long, as his suprême 
ambition, for the right to défend and protect 
her always. 

She never contemplated even the possibility 
of this ; she knew she might be wooed as an 
heiress, but she had never thought of being 
loved as a queen. The ordinary aims and 
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ambitions of women had never been hers, and 
she had been acoustomed to receive pitj in 
place o£ the homage, which is thé undisputed 
héritage of every girl whose face is fair. 

And thèse mornings with Edgar and Ida 
were the only consolation left her now, for 
•every day made it more certain that sy mpathy, 
or eren unruflSed companionship, between 
her fatber and herself was impossible. Their 
•dispositions were diametrically opposed, their 
training had been widely différent, and, as a 
natural resuit, their ideas were constaDtly 
clashing. He would often moodily remark 
to his sister — who, kind hearted as she was, 
was far too practical to allow abstract con- 
sidérations to influence her in arriving at any 
conclusion, and therefore invariably agreed 
with him — that the girl wasted her life in 
mad dreams, and was without the natural 
affection of a daughter. Gertrude, on the 
other hand, often wronged her father by 
believing him to be as cold in heart as he 
was in manner, and fancying that he cared 
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no more for her than the fortune hunters,, 
wliose shallow flattery stung her witli tho 
bittemess of humiliation. 

The world is full of thèse anomalies. 
Many a home is misérable because most 
natures are incapable of recognising the fact 
that they are ignorant conceming the lives 
which mingle with their own. Human Hfe 
is very hke the childish game of cross ques- 
tions and crooked answers, and if the power 
of evil were indeed the sneering cynîc Goethe 
depiots him, the ordinary intercourse of father 
and child, of friend and friend, of husband 
and wife, the intellectual giants, who are set 
to grind corn, and the pigmies, whose destiny 
calls them to rule an empire, would furnish 
him with rare food for mocking mirth. 

" A mad world my masters," and a sadly 
disordered and entangled one. We who dare 
amid direst confusion to believe in Grod, hold 
that the riddle is not without a due, but only 
in the light of heaven through the endless. 
âges of eternity, will it at last be found. 



CHAPTBR IX. 

TWO ANSWEHS. 

It mîghfc hâve been aupposedj having buo- 
■ceeded in winning a great fortune (the 
possession of which was sweetened by the 
knowledge, that it would in the ordinary 
courge, hâve been inherited by a man whom 
he hated with the implacable bitteroess of 
masfced envy), that Gilbert Fernande would 
bave been content. 

But the Russian fable of the unaatisfied 
peaaant, whose wallet Fortune filled with 
gold, is being re-enacted every day, and the 
thirst of a Good Templar at a tea meeting is 
nothing to the insatiable craving for wealth 
in the minds of men, whose improved version 
o£ the Catechism runs thus — ■" Man's chief 
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end is to glorif j gold and to enjoy it for 
ever." 

This maxim, or somethîng exactly identîcal 
in principle, had been the guiding star of 
Gilbert Femande's life. His father had been 
a Yorksbire farmer — a Wesleyan Methodist 
local preacher, who held the hottest doctrines- 
and drove the coldest bargains — who was 
positivèly efEervescent wîth Hallelujàhs at 
the meetings, but was generally engaged in 
silent prayer when the plate was handed 
round for gratuitous contributions. This 
man with a characteristic blending of piety 
and prudence had married Emma Claridas 
because, as he pithily remarked, she was " a 
handmaiden of the Lord with five hundred a 
year." She was twelve years his senior, and 
not very attractive in the eyes of carnal 
judges, but spiritual communion is sweet, 
and there was perennial comfort in the reflec- 
tion that she was " as good to cuddle and 
kiss as a lass that had nought/' 

Gilbert was their only child, and proved 
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an apt pupil, in thé facîlitj witli whioh he 
comprehended and ernbraced the parental 
tenets. At eighteen he was left an orphan, 
to strugofle with the world— ra very vigorous 
and clear-headed orphan — who f ully intended 
to win the battle. 

At heart he and his father were wonder- 
fuUy alike, but the son s superior talents, 
improved by culture and éducation, prevented 
the resemblance from becoming superficially 
évident. Both men loved money better than 
anything else, and both were cunning ; but 
Gilbert was too selfish to be a miser, and too 
élever to cant. He had a vaster game to 
play than his father, and it suited his purpose 
better to be an Evangelical Churchman, whôse 
piety was ardent enough to establish his 
réputation for respectability, without ever 
becoming so zealous as to be reproachfully 
emphatic. 

This was Gilbert Fernande, who had first 
contrived by insinuation and falsehood to 
widen the breach between Edward Claridas 
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and hîs father, and had then succeeded by 
judicious craf t and patient industry in putting 
himself in the place thiis rendered vacant ; 
who had played his cards so well, as to gain 
the old man's fortune, and who now, true to 
his golden ethics, wished to increase it by a 
mairiage with Gertrude Renetta. 

He did not at ail deceive himself as to his 
motives, and felt no conscientious scruples 
about the worthiness of the course he was 
about to take, He was rich, but his one 
great fplly, that of betting largely at races 
without understanding anything about them, 
made pecuniary disaster far from impossible. 
Gertrude had wealth, and was less likely 
than any woman he knew to be troublesome 
or inquisitive about his method of spending 
it, theref ore he decided, after a few interviews, 
that he would marry her. 

But it is one thing to arrange the plan of 
a siège, and quite another to enter the city 
gâtes in triumph. 

She's beautifal and therefore to be wooed ; 
She's a woman therefore to be won, 
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is epigrammatic, but no guide is so deluding 
as an epigram, and Gilbert found Qertrude 
tarder to win than gold. 

Her first impressions o£ character were 
rarely at fault, but for once they liad been 
whoUy so. This was not strange, for in tlieir 
first interview he had spoken merely of the 
friends whom she loved best, and she had 
therefore thought of him only as their cousin ; 
directly he had claimed regard in any other 
capacity he had failed, and she had begun to 
dislike and mistrust him. 

He was not easily discouraged, and nearly 
every evening he was at Colonel Renetta's 
house, trying to win this second trick in the 
^ame of financial success he was playing, 
Their mtîmacy didnot take the course he had 
anticipated, but he at length decided on a bold 
5tep ; he had the approval of her father, he 
knew he had a warm partisan in her aunt, 
who was genuinely fond ôf him, besides the 
admiration for his wealth, natural to so 
practical a woman. He was weary of this 
f ruitless strategy ; he thought her too weak to 
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resist the wishes of her relations, and de- 
termîned to challenge lier décision at once^ 
After ail it mattered little whether she loved 
liim or not — the thing hé desired was not her 
heart, but her promise to become his wif e. 

One evening, early in June, he found her 
alone in a summer house in the garden^ 
Edgar and Ida had agreed to meet her there, 
and take her for a farewell row upon the^ 
river, for they were to return home next 
day. 

" Miss Renetta," he said, takiiig the seat 
by her side, ** I am fortunate in finding yoa 
alone." 

She had corne to shrink from the very 
Sound of his voice, especially when he sof tened 
it as he did now. 

" I am waiting for my friends, Mr. 
Fernande," she said, trying to repress her 
annoyance at his présence, " they will be here- 
directly, so you need not mind leaying me- 
alone ; I believe my father is in the house." 

The polite dismissal was not encouraging,. 
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but he made it serve his présent purpose by 
replying— 

" I hâve seen him, and bave bis warm 
approval in what I am about to say. My 
visit to-night is to you. What I would ask i& 
your companionship, not merely in thisgardea 
for half an hour, but in my home for ever." 

He had intended speaking more passion- 
ately and attempting to touch her heart, but 
he was not the first man who had found it 
difficult to lie in her présence. 

She answered coldly — 

" Companionship is painf ul where there m 
no regard — " 

He interrupted her quickly — 

" Do you doubt that you possess my regard^ 
Miss Renetta ? " 

She replied with quiet scorn — 

" I bave never asked myself the question."^ 

"Accept my answer to it, then. You 
bave my regard — my love absolutely and for 
ever." 

She knew bis words were false, and her 
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answer was in the same cold indiffèrent tone, 
wliich he felt it so difficult to encounter, from 
the fact that it was différent to anything he 
had expected. 

" Permit me to test it by a request. It is 
that this subject may be considered over be- 
tween us — for ever." 

" Forgive me, Miss Renetta, but I cannot 
accept your test. You will scarcely, I think, 
act in direct opposition to your fathers 
wishes, and — " 

" I yield my father f reely a daughter's 
•obédience in matters where he has a right to 
control me, but it is for myself to décide 
whether I shall listen to words like yours or 
no. 

Her whole manner seemed changed.. In 
place of the hesitating diffident speech of a 
dreamy girl, she spoke with the disdain of 
an offended woman. Gilbert began to be 
really angry ; defeat at any time is hard to 
bear, but ignominious defeat is maddening ; 
and to be spoken to thus by a girl whom he 

i looked down upon. He said quickly — 
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"You speak as though I had insulted 
you." 

"Words like yours are always either an 
honour or an insuit. If they are true they 
are an honour, but — " 

" You believe them to be false tlien ? " 

" I challenge you to tell me that you love 



me. 



He cowered before her contempt and hesi* 
tated. She said with quiet triumph — 

" You cannot, and I hâve theref ore a right 
to forbid you to speak to me on such a thème 
as this again. I hâve heard you, sir, perhaps 
you will be equally forbearing now, and leave 



me. 



He answered desperately, conscious thathe 
was playing his last card — 

**You speak proudly, Miss Renetta, but 
power does not rest with you alone. Au 
isolated résistance is always difficult, it would 
be almost impossible for you.^* 

She did not falter at the implied threat, 
but said slowly — 

" And to gain your end, you would use my 
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f ather S will as an instrument to force con- 
sent from my unwiUing lips— is that yoar 
ineaning ? *' 

He mistook her altered tone for one of f ear, 
and answered with returning gaiety — 

" AU is fair you know, pretty one, in love 
or war, and between us there seems likely to 
be both. If you are wise you will not defy me." 

She did not speak, and he continued in the 
same tone, convinced that he could not wia 
her heart by flattery, but thinking it possible 
he might gain her obédience by intimidation 
and the assumption of power. 

" We will not quarrel, it would be very 
silly. But I will leave you to consider 
whether it is pleasant to be petted by a lover, 
or crushed by a foe. There's a problem for 
you, Gerty, you shall give me the answer next 
time we meet." 

The pet word from his lips stung her into 
an immédiate retort. 

" How hard it is for a traiter to be always 
masked. I hâve long believed you to be 
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f aise, but'to-niglit you hâve declared your own 
baseness in the coarsest words." 

'' You defy me then ? " 

" I do. You can bring nothing on me 
worse than unhappiness. I can bring shame 
upon you." 

" How ? " 

" I can tell your cousin, whom you profess 
to honour, and ia whose name you spoke to 
me first, what you hâve said to-night, and let 
him know that he wastes his trust upon a 
traitor." 

" Ourse the fellow," muttered Gilbert to 
himself, " the girl loves him, and my game is 
lost. At every stage of my life he crosses 
my path and baffles me, but revenge will be 
ail the sweeter and ail the heavier at last, for 
fi uch defeat as this." 

Gertrude had risen, and now said im- 
periously — 

" I command you to go — it is humiliation 
fora woman to speak to a man whom she 
despises." 
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He felt that his last card had failed, and 
left lier without another word. 

She stood, with no change in her expression 
of calm disdain, for some moments after the 
Sound of his f ootsteps had died away ; then 
she felt the reaction succeeding an outburst 
of unwonted émotion. Sinking down into 
her former attitude, she buried her face in her 
hands and wept bitterly. 

It was npt merely ior the sake of wounded 
pride, or even f rom the bitter sensé of wrong^ 
It was because this man's threats had forced 
upon her the consciousness of lonely help- 
lessness — because it had recalled, with the- 
irony of a mocking contrast, the time when 
she was never wounded even by a careles» 
word. 

So deeply was she absorbed in her own 
thoughts, that she did not hear the approach- 
ing footstep of Edgar Lascelles. He had 
come to fetch her to go with them on the 
river, but seeing at once that something waa 
wrong, he persuaded George Harboume and 
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Ida to go without them, saying that Gertrude 
did not feel inclined for rowing, and that he 
should stay at home, too. Ida had some con- 
scientioijs scruples whether it was not selfish 
for her to go under thèse circumstances ; but 
a row on the Thames by moonlight, when the 
month is June and the boatman is a lover, is 
too tempting a prospect for a girl of eighteen 
to relinquish. So Edgar gained his point, 
and returned to the summer-house alone. 

Gertrude had not moved, but she recognised 
his footstep, and, smiling through her tears, 
held out her hand with a word of welcome. 

" Something has grieved you," he said, 
gently. " May I not try to help you ? " 

The sympathy was natural and conamon- 
place enough, but simple words are strangely 
éloquent when the heart is weary with the 
sensé of lonely pain. Gertrude had felt for- 
saken and alone, but his présence inspired her 
with a vague sensé of relief, almost like a lost 
child's gladness at the sound of a familiar 
voice. 

VOL. II. H 
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She aDSwered, in a tone of quieter sadness^— 

" You hâve helped me already by your un- 
spoken sympathy. You can do no more; 
but that is much, and I am grateful for it." 

Sbe did not know how her voice afFected 
bim ; sbe could not see bow tbe bot blood 
crimsoned bis face ; sbe did not dream tbat 
her words awoko a wild hope whicb made bis 
heart beat faster. 

" But you are sad tbis evening; dear Miss 
Renetta — Gertrude, will you not bonour me 
witb your confidence ? " 

Sbe did not attacb any deep meaning to 
bis utterance of her Christian name. His 
discarding tbe more formai style of address 
seemed natural at a moment wben be was 
trying to comfort her, especially seeing tbat 
their pleasant companionsbip was so soon to 
cease. 

" I was lonely and dull," sbe said, trying to 
speak ligbtly. " But it is notbing — or, if it 
-was anytbing, Edgar, it is gone now." 

Sbe did not fancy be would attacb more 
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significance to lier use of his Christian name 
than she had done to the f act of Hs calling 
lier Gertrude. But at that moment, while he 
was trembling with the sweet uncertainty of 
new hope, the word thrilled him into the 
utterance of thoughts which he had striven, 
if not to repress, at least to hide. 

He told her that he' loved her — with thé 
ifluent utterance a great worship so often 
inspires — in the burning wôrds of one too in- 
-experienced to know that this suprême 
émotion is as old as humanity, and fancying 
no heart has ever throbbed with such infinité 
longing before. 

She listened with something of womanly 
pi'ide, perhaps, for she knew every word was 
sincère, but with far more bewilderment and 
pain. As he told her ail his secrets, she re- 
called many words and actions that might 
hâve revealed it to her before. But she had 
ne ver suspected it, believing her life was too 
poor and darkened a thing to be crowned 
with the homage of a great love. 
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'. At last he paused, and sho said, raising^ 
lier face entreatingly to his — 

" Forgive me, i£ I hâve wronged y ou. I 
never dreamed of this. What was I that 
you should love me ? " 

" You bave not wronged me," he replied,. 
" If you cannot give me a word of love, I 
will never charge you with that. I am not 
worthy of you, I know ; but will you not try 
to love me a little ? " 

" I do love you, Edgar," she saîd, her voice 
pathetic with unspoken pleading that she 
might bô understood. " No one has been sa 
good, 80 chivalrously gentle to me as you,. 
since I left home. But you are worthy of a 
woman's undivided love, and that I cannot 
give you." 

" Hâve you gîven it already ? " 

She trembled and hesitated ; then he heard 
her whispered answer — 

« Yes." 

There was a long silence between them» 
Then he said^ rather huskily — 
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" If y OÙ had been free in thought as well 
as in life, would your answer hâve been 
différent ?" 

She hesitated. She had never contem- 
plated the possibility of any love, other than 
the one which had swayed her life from child- 
Tiood, and it seemed to her almost like 
treachery to do so now ; and yet she f elt a 
strange tenderness for Edgar Lascelles, that 
she could not hâve explained. 

At last she said — 

" I cannot tell. Perhaps, had ail been 
différent, it might hâve been." 

He held those words in his remembrance 
ior ever. They were merely the admission 
of a faint and distant possibility, but men 
hâve treasured slighter wealth than this, 
through the solitude of faithf ul years. 

There was another long silence between 
them. Then Gertrude said — 

" Are you angry with me, Edgar ? Do you 
think me heartless ? " 

He did not answer her in words, but he 
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raised her hand to hîs lips, and, with a- 
murmured " God bless you, darling," lefb 
her. 

Earth's harmonies are often sweet as the 
songs of Para dise, but such strains are almost 
always fragmentary and incomplète. 
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YELLOW BOOTS. 
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A FAITHFUL biography, which sTiould record 
the minutest détails of a life — which should 
describe long duU days, when gladness took 
no more exhilarating form tlian constrained 
satisfaction, and pain no sublimer aspect 
than weariness — would be a strange book. 
It would be great if it were only true, for it 
would accomplish what bas never been done 
before — the perfect delineation of a human 
soûl ; but it would be intolerably dull to 
every reader but the compiler of a railway 
time- table, or the éditer of a religions news- 
paper. 

For a greater or less portion of every life 
is trivial. Romeo cannot always be uttering 
impassioned words beneath Juliet's window. 
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Hamlet cannot always be conversing with 
murdered relations from the unknown 
world ; but tragedy, to be interesting, must 
be palpable to careless observation ; so 
the world déclines to recognise the viilgar 
side of heroic existence at ail. Who can 
blâme it ? There is dreariness enough in its 
own life already. 

And yet there is tragedy wherever a brave 
young spirit struggles, in spite of discourag- 
ing realities, af ter a high idéal ; and this was 
the life of Constance Vivian. 

She was so beautiful, that ail the men 
whom she met tacitly refused to recognise 
the fact that she might possibly hâve other 
gifts as well. 

Her former dream of El Dorado h ad been 
of a golden land, where happiness was the 
attained — ^not as now the vainly longed-for 
— end of life. Now her ambition was rather 
heroism than gladness, thongh something of 
the old désire still lingered in her mind — as 
old creeds always do in a church or a society. 
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long after ihej hâve been publicly renounced 
as false. 

But what heroism was possible to her? 
Her father regarded ail aspiration, except the 
striving after material comfort and social 
réputation, as fanatical folly. Her motlier 
dozed over médical works and nauseous pre- 
scriptions. Lord Ravenhurst, tbe only 
friend she had ever had, was far away, and 
no one else seemed able to help her in the 
attempt to arrive at a solution. 

Lionel's heart was not hoUow, nor were his 
beliefs stereotyped ; but he knew himself 
that he was incapable of understanding her. 
Moreover, he lacked the very thing she wor- 
shipped — strength ; his was the steadf astness 
of unwavering loyalty, not of resolute control. 
Therefore, though she was much with him, to 
Lionel's gratification, and Mrs. Rubblebake's 
tundisguised disgust, she rarely spoke to him 
of the secret struggles in her heart. 

One evening, her father, who since Lord 
Ravenhurst had briefly informed him that the 
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engagement between himself and Constance- 
was over, had been in a condition of chronic 
discontent, came home serenely smiling, as 
though his lost Paradise had been regained. 

**You hâve not forgotten Sir William 
Ecklevey's dinner partj to-night, hâve you^ 
Constance ?" 

" I thought you had made some excuse for 
me," she said. " A dinner party in July ia 
fatiguing even to think of. One ought ta 
be away somewhere by the sea, reading a 
novel." 

" Dont be silly. Constance. You ought ta 
think it an honour to be invited to Sir 
William's house, after that brilliant speech of 
his last week ; it nearly upset the Govern- 
ment." 

" Sir William has great facility in the 
manufacture of brilliant speeches," said Con- 
stance, rather dryly. " I hâve seldom read 
anything finer than his defence of Lord 
Efgerson in that disputed will case, or heard 
anything more candid, than his admission at 
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dinner that evening, tliat not a word of it was 
tnie." 

"Nonsense," said her father, rather im- 
patiently ; ** if you knew anything about thé 
law, you would know that a counsel bas no 
individual voice in thèse matters; he simply 
acts in accordance with his instructions. Any 
way, Sir William gives very good dinners, 
and l'm going to-nîght. The question is, 
will you corne with me ?" 

" Yes," said Constance, after a momentary 
hésitation, during which her own inclination 
struggled with a désire to please him ; " if 
you wish it, of course I will go." 

So they went accordingly, and Sir William 
Bcklevey, who, in spite of his rapidly grow- 
ing légal and political réputation, was far 
f rom invincible to the charm of a lovely face 
(a fact which must bave rendered his wife's 
form and features far from consoling to him), 
received her very cordially. 

She was taken down to dinner by a wealthy 
soliciter, whom she had met at Sir William' s 
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touse before ; a man of agreeable manners, 
and considérable conversational powers ; one 
of tbe few indîviduals who hâve mastered the 
rare art of being comfortable in a decidedly 
uncomfortable world. He knew everybody ; 
was as thorougb a master of bis profession as 
anj man in London, and was remarkably well 
informed on gênerai subjects. For the rest, 
he was a bachelor of fifty, with a pleasant 
face and an agreeable voice. 

"Did you read Sir William's speech in the 
House last week, Miss Vivian ?" he said, after 
a few unimportant remarks. 

" No," said Constance ; " yoii are not in 
the House, Mr. Argerven, so you will not be 
offended if I confess that Parliamentary 
speeches make me sleepy." 

** Oertainly," said Mr. Argerven, " my dear 
Miss Vivian ; you show your good taste by 
the observation. Besides, women should 
never be poUticians ; there would be an end 
to ail public honesty if they were. Beauty 
like yours would hâve undermined the in-r 
tegrity of Burke himself." 
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"Isn't that rather a threadbare compli- 
ment ?" said Constance, laugbing. " I hâve 
heard it so many times, with slight varia- 
tions, that it is really strange I am still so 
far from believing it." 

" You are cynical, Miss Vivian," said the 
lawyer, good naturedlj. (Perhaps he owed 
his success in life to nothing more than his 
never-ruffled temper, and his ready percep- 
tion of a joke made at his owu expense.) 
" Well, men are not always sincère, it must 
be confessed ; but, after ail, what I said was 
true. If you were a barrister, l'd employ 
you for counsel sooner than l'd hâve Sir 
William himself." 

" Thank you ; l'm sorry I can't avail myself 
of your partiality. I am rather doubtfal, too, 
conceming English judges*susceptibility." 

"You think them too old ?" 

" A man need not be old to be blind to 
every influence but self-interest." 

" What a severe thing to say I May I 
ask what induced you to utter that last 
opinion r 
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" I was watching the face of that young 
man sitting near my father.'* 

" Which one K' 

" The young man with the dark hair and 
restless eyes. Who is he ?" 

" How would you read his character ?" said 
Mr. Argerven, with a shrewdly observant 
glance at her face. 

**I cannot read much in his face; but I 
should think he was false and selfish. Who is 
he ?" 

" How sharp thèse women are," thought 
the lawyer, adding aloud — " You are impru- 
dent to pass an opinion so candidly. Mr. 
Fernande might be a friend of mine, for 
aught you know to the contrary." 

" Is that his name ?" 

" Yes ; he is a City merchant, and far too 
rich to be disrespectfuUy spoken of. His 
uncle was John Claridas ; you may hâve heard 
your father mention his name." 

"I hâve heard the name before," said 
Constance, in some surprise ; " but not from 
him." 
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" Ah, I suppose youVe read some of those 
«trange poems by Edward Olaridas. Hâve 
jou ?" 

^^Yes." 

" I thought so ; and you admire them ?" 

" Very mucTi." 

Constance wanted to hear more, but did 
not feel inclined to be communicative her- 
self. 

" Yes ; I don't wonder. You would 
ficarcely believe tliat 1 bave read them, too, 
and been as completely fascinated as a school- 
girl. I know Edward Claridas very well. 
He is a fine young fellôw ; one can't help 
admiring him, and he has brilliant abilities. 
But he's quitemad." 

" In what way ?" 

" He's not content with writing poetry ; he 
tries to live it. Now, every sensible man 
knows that it's impossible." 

"For everyone?" said Constance, wist- 
fuUy. 

" It may be possible for you, my dear Miss 
Vivian," said Mr. Argerven, gallantly. " I£ 
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I were not afraid you would laugh ,at me 
agaîn for the répétition of trite compliments» 
I should say that a face like yours could con- 
vert even a matter-of-fact old man like -my- 
self to transcendentalism ; but in sober 
eamest, every practical man keeps the dreams- 
o£ other men in his book-case, and bis own 
dreams — if he bas any — in bis writing-desk» 
and takes tbe world for tbe dull, doubtful» 
dingy affair it is, witbout trying to alter it, 
I suppose you don't read Oarlyle ?" 

" I bave read * Sartor Resartus,' but it he^ 
wildered me. You did not learn your com- 
plaisant creed from bim I fancy ?" 

"No; Carlyle is as mad as Claridas. I 
was tbinking about a passage in bis * Life of 
Jobn Sterling,' wbere be describes tbe world 
as saying to a man wbo desires to lead a 
noble life — * Nonsense, noble life is at Drury 
Lane, and wears yellow boots.' Now, I 
tbink tbat's sound common sensé; but 
Olaridas won't leave beroism to Drury 
Lane." 
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" You know you admire hira for it/' saîd 
Constance ; " although you do écho thé 
popular cant o£ despising honour." 

" Well, perhaps I do," said Mr. Argerven, 
rather flattered than otherwise by the re- 
mark; "because he's always so quiet about 
it. Half the men who live Drury Lane 
ethîcs take good care to wear the * yellow 
boots ' as well. He never does." 

** But you said he was mad. What are 
the proofs of his * alleged lunacy ?' I think 
that îs the correct légal phrase, and I never 
dîne hère without fancying myself in Court.'* 

Mr. Ai'gerven laughed. 

" The conversation is rather dismally sug- 
gestive of red tape and musty parchnxent," 
he said. "I ain indebted to you. Miss Vivian, 
for introducing something more agreeable, 
But you asked what he had done that was 
mad, and I answer — everything." 

"Bverything?" 

" Almost every thing. He might hâve been 
a rich man if he had liked, for his father had 
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immense wealtli ; but he managed to quarrel 
with Lim about some lofty idea or other, and 
let his cousin, young Fernande, slip into hîs 
place, which, not being a Transcendentalist, 
our friend with the restless eyes — confound 
him — contrived to do. That was his first 
mad move." 

"Andthen?'* 

" Not content with a single-handed battle 
with the world, he must support his younger 
sister, too — a very pretty little girl ; but that 
was no reason why she shouldn't shift for 
herself, or, better still, hâve stayed with her 
father." 

** Perhaps he loved her," said Constance. 

" I dare say he did, and I f orgive him that, 
mad as it was. But his next insane step was 
past ail excuse. A schoolfellow of his sister's, 
a blind girl, was suddenly left in the world 
without a friend. So, though he was as poor 
as a crow already, he opened his home to her.'* 

"I wish madness like that were a little 
commoner," said Constance, impulsively* 
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She felt almost envious of this girl wliom he 
had befriended. Would it not be worth 
while to be blind, destitute, and defenceless 
to win such tendemess ? 

Mr. Argerven continued, without beeding 
her interruption — 

" And after ail tbîs you will not be sur- 
prised to hear that he carries the same 
TJtopian principles into bis dailj life. How 
he manages to live is a mystery to me ; by 
mère copying, I f ancy — I hâve of ten detected 
bis handwriting on deeds. He is élever 
-enoTigh to be anything ; but what's the good 
of genius if a man can't shut bis eyes some- 
times ? l've thrown a little work in bis way 
now and then, and he bas done it brilliantly;, 
but it was a fatal mistake bis ever entering 
the law at ail." 

" Do you seriously think a barrister should 
Bay what he knows to be false ?" said Con- 
stance, meeting, as she expected, the conven- 
tional reply — 

"That is putting the ordinary action pf a 
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counsel in a very severe lîght, Miss Vivian^ 
I will not say absolutely that; but every 
cause bas rights of some kind, and no one 
expects in an advocate the impartiality of a 
judge," 

" You do not believe in your heart.tbat 
truth is a toy for sopbistical platitudes to play 
with," said Constance ; " and I will prove it 
by a test ! " 

" What is it ?" 

" Whicb man would you sooner make your 
friend ; which man would you sooner appeal 
to in any emergency — ^the poor poet, who is 
mad enougb to be loyal to bis hîgb creed 
of stainless honour, or bis clever cousin, wbo 
bas won tbe game, if tbe prîze be money ?'* 

" I will ne ver play a game of verbal cbess 
witb you again, Miss Vivian," be saîd, laugh- 
in g, " if you press a point so mercilessly as 
tbat. You anticipate my reply rigbtly . Claridas 
is a fine fellow ; bis only mistake was in being 
bom tbree bundred years too late, or too 
soon. He would bave been better at bome^ 
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I fancj, at the Mermaid Club, than he is at 
Westminster Hall; but I confess frankljil 
don't like his cousin.'* 

" You are better than your creed, Mr. 
Argerven," she said. 

And he answered, rather sadly — 

** No, I am not. In our profession one is 
•obliged to aim low sometimes, or fail ; and I 
prefer to aim low. Thank you for your good 
opinion, however. Miss Vivian ; perhaps if a 
iew more people had believed in me it might 
hâve been a true one. But our conversation 
is getting too grave for a dinner party. When 
do you leave London ?" 

And so the conversation drifted into gene- 
ralities, until the ladies went into the drawing- 
room. 

Hère an attenuated old lady entertained 
Constance, with a long account of her first 
bail, laying great stress on the fact that she 
danced three times on that occasion with a 
young marquis, who afterwards hanged him- 
jself. 
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Constance had become verj proficient in 
the difficult art of encountering thîs class of 
conversation. She contrived, by the judiciou^ 
Titterance of occasional monosyllables, ta 
convey the idea that she was listening with 
rapt attention, but sufEered her thoughts ta 
wander at will. Mr. Argerven*s words had 
awakened in her heart a strange pride and 
gladness she could not very easilj hâve ex-- 
plained. 

What was Edward Claridas to her, that 
she should triumph in criticism that wa» 
worth more than any praise? He cared 
nothing for her ; they might never meet again, 
and yet — 

And yet it was sweet to think she had ever 
met a man whose life seemed to be a realised 
idéal. The suprême quality in manhood she 
worshipped was strength, and this she had 
found in his writings. "Was there no triumph 
in the disco very that it throbbed alsothrough 
his life ? in the knowledge that what men 
thought his strained and antiquated honour 
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was the basis o£ his dailj work ? that he 
lived out the trutlis he wrote, instead of 
accepting conventional efchics, even whea 
they seemed to constitute the edict of neces- 
sity ? that he could breast the strongest 
current, while others drifted idly with the 
stream ? that he could be steadfastly great in 
thought and action, amid the vulgar reality 
of prosaic poverty, and the tedium of uncon- 
genial work? This was a triumph, even 
though she should never hear his voiceagain; 
and Constance found herself wandering in a 
world of fancy, certainly not suggested by 
the account of Mrs. Ebbleberry's first bail. 

Her rêverie was checked by a song, the 
notes of which were so weird and plaintive 
that they shadowed her thoughts with a vague 
sadness, like the silenced gaiety of a child, 
when a passing cloud removes the sunny 
glitter from a stream. The singer was a 
young girl, with a voice so clear and distinct, 
that Constance almost fancied the simple 
words were murmured to her alone. 
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Tliis was the song : — 

A rosebud mnrmnred — *' ITie flow'rs aronnd 

Wîll witber and fall nnseen ; 
Bat lovera' whispers my leaves hâve crowned. 

And poets hâve tbroned me qaeen. 
I sball bloom in a maiden*B Bnnnj hair, 

Or blush on her soft white breast, 
Where Death itself will be raptare rare, 

By her lingering touch caressed. 

" In a jewelled casket*s fond embrace, 

'Midst treasores she most doth prize, 
My faded leaves she will softlj place, 

With a smile in her deep blue ejes. 
With letters o*er which she loves to dream, 

Becalling the vanished days ; 
And gracefal ballads, whose constant thème 

Is ever her beaaty's praiso." 

Bat a holier fate than the rosebad dreamed 

In the mom of her wayward will — 
Was hers ; for at night, when moonlight streamed 

On the earth bo hashed and still — 
On the leaves of a rose in tranqail rest 

The pitying beams were shed ; 
Bat they lay on the pare and stainless breast 

Of a maiden cold and dead. 

As the song ended, some of the gentlemen 
entered the room, and Mr. Vivian came and 
sat down beside his daughter. 

" Constance," he said, in a tone partly of 
afFectionate pride, partly of one speaking 
Tvith the determined intention, that a newly- 
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initiated course o£ action shall be successfuUy 
carried out, "you hâve made a conquest." 

**Have I?" she said, laughing. " I was 
not conscious of it. Is that old gentleman, 
witli the astonisbed èyes, who sat opposite to 
me at dinner, the enamoured youth ? If so, 
tell him to take to playing the flûte; it might 
ease his heart.'* 

"Don't be flippant, Conny. The old 
gentleman with the astonished eyes, as you 
irreverently call him, is worth ten thousand 
-a year. But I wasn't alluding to him. Did 
you notice a very handsome young man, witli 
4ark eyes and hair, sitting near me ? " 

"No," said Constance,"! thoughtyourcom- 
panions were nearly ail raonotonously plain.'* 

* * Mr. Fernande was not ; there he is stand- 
ing by the piano." 

Constance gave a quick glance at her 
father, divining instinctively his thought, and 
the motive from which his anxiety that she 
^hould come to this dinner party, had sprung. 

" He wishes to know you, Conny," said 
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Mr. Vivian, hurriedly, seeing she was aboiit 
to speak ; and without gîving her any oppor- 
tunitj to reply, he crossed to where Gilbert 
Fernande was, with whom he returned, after a 
few minutes careless conversation. 

" The old gentleman with the astonished 
eyes " came up at this moment, and without 
the slightest préface, plunged Mr. Vivian- 
into a discussion on a recently discovered 
coal mine. The interest of this grimy thème 
being of a somewhat exclusive character, they 
naturally drew their chairs a little aside, and 
Gilbert Fernande was not the man to miss 
so excellent an opportunity of striking a little^ 
deeper than usual in his conversation with 
this proud beauty whom he had watched 
admiringly ail the evening. 

Constance was far too accomplished an 
iictress to show her annoyance at this ; in the- 
Society of people whom she disliked she was^ 
always reserved, only her réticence took the- 
form, not of silence, but of the assumption of 
a character unlike her own. 
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She had an additional reason for doing sa 
that night. She had mistrusted this man 
before she had heard his voice, and she was 
determined to find ont — if it were possible — 
whether her first impressions had been true 
or false. 

So she talked heartlessly, with the light 
ficorn which is so easy and so much admired^ 
which plays with earnestness of purpose^ 
which jests at the struggles of those who 
hold life to be not a comedy but a battle. 

Her careless words, and the gay moekery 
of her musical laughter would hâve pained 
Edward Claridas deeply, but they completely 
fascinated Gilbert Fernande. He thought 
meanly of women, as men who are essentially 
base always do; but a deep passion, in its 
grosser forms, is possible even to men whose 
ruling thought is self. He had admired the 
strange beauty of this girl with dark eyes 
and golden hair, and now he was attracted 
in a new way by her conversation. The 
simple faith of a pure woman, the maidenly 
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tenderness of a true heart, he believed in no 
more than he believed in God, or that grand 
manifestation of God ; a soûl indiffèrent to 
«ordid temptations ; but this délicate scepti- 
cism mirrored his own convictions, and 
<5oming f rom such beautifnl lips, seemed to 
make them just and right. 

Her > words led him into an unwonted 
<îaDdour ; he avowed many principles, which 
were potent influences in his life, though his 
habit was to keep them carefuUy concealed. 
It was imprudent, he admitted to himself, but 
not likely to offend this beautiful cynic ; for 
he never doubted the sincerity of her polished 
epigrams. When wè hear the assertion of 
Tvhat we hold to be firmly established truths, 
we are not apt to think the preacher is laugh- 
ing at us ail the while. 

So Constance accomplished hèr purpose ; 
she fathomed his heart, and realised the 
poverty of his soûl; while he determined 
that at any cost or sacrifice he would win 
her for his wife. 



CHAPTER XI. 



UNSULLIED ONCE. 



In the old Arabian stories, the favourite f reak 
of the enchanter was the transformation of 
human beings into créatures with wild and 
fantastic shapes; in the streets of London 
sucb enchantment may be witnessed everjr 
day. 

They pass by us almost unheeded, these^ 
créatures that bave once been men and 
women, their faces darkly éloquent with sug* 
gestions of crime : brutal, sin-stained and 
misérable, coming no man knows wbence, 
journeying to the gallows, the convict gang^ 
or the muddy river; the foui slums of London 
shelter them — and well-dressed respectability 
fiays " Let them be forgotten." 
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But such beings rarelj reacli the country, 
the clear bcauty of a cloudless sky, the un- 
sbadowed gladness of a laughing stream, the 
melody of birds floatîng hîgh in air above the 
golden cornfields, the blended sweetness of a 
thousand wild flowers — what havetbey to do 
with scènes like this ? Perhaps they may yet 
wander among them in dreams, if dreams are 
possible in such dark lives ; but moral and 
physical evil are too closely akin for those 
who hâve fathoraed the deepest dégradation 
possible to men, and found how near hell it 
is possible to be on earth to breathe f reely 
the air of purity and rest. 

Yet in the hot July sunshine, through the 
dusty quiet of a Kentish lane, by the green 
hedgerows, sweet with the breath of flowers, 
a figure of this description was seen with a 
vague dread by the children playing in the 
fields of new mown hay. 

She was still young, probably not more 
than two or three and twenty ; but the pré- 
maturé âge of guilt oblitérâtes ail youthful 
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-grâce, and unlike the liglit touch o£ pitying 
Time can give nothing in its s*ead. 

Her face was so brutallj'^ coarse and suUen, 
that few mon, however kind-hearted, would 
hâve given her the compassion which is the 
ungrudged héritage of misery. Nowhere 
•does the benignant light of the Divine tender- 
xiess shine so brightly as upon the falling 
tears and trailing tresses of broken-hearted 
pénitence ; but who dare call a thing be - 
spattered with the guilt of drunken years, 
and the daily perpétration of shameless evil 
— a woman ? 

Her dress was muddy and torn, her shoes 
were worn through, so that her feet were eut 
by the stones on which they sometimes trod ; 
andblistered by the sun. She walked wearily, 
and there was a look of wild hunger in her 
haggard face, but she never hesitated, and 
walked onwards, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, with the steadfastness of one 
who has a distinct purpose in view. 
. She did not seem to notice that the few 
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people, whom she passed, shrank from her as^ 
though there had been contamination in her 
touch. Guilt and grief hâve each an isolation 
of their own, crime can hear nothing but the 
voice of murdered innocence calling loudly^ 
for revenge, while sorrow sees only through 
blinding tears tlie white flowers growing on 
a-new made grave. Janet Clerkwray had 
known dark depths both of sin and sufEering^ 
and she had learnt to care little for the world 
that scorned her. 

Once a little girl, a mère baby of three 
years old, ran up to her, holding ont a 
handful of newly gathered daisies for her ta 
admire. Her face did not soften even at thîs,. 
but she did not repuise the child, and was 
even listeniog with a kind of wondering in- 
credulity to the baby' s prattle, when the 
ehild's mother, a girl whose fair face was 
flushed with fear and indignation, caughtthe- 
little one in her arms and hurriéd silently 
away. Janet Clerkwray cursed them both,, 
with a laugh more horrible in its bitter reck- 
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lessness than any words, and contiuued dog- 
gedly her persistent way. 

If a spirit from the world that lies beyond 
the grave stood in the midst of men, he could 
scarcely feel more hopelessly eut off from 
human fellowship than this desolate woman, 
wha viewed life across a dark gulf of remem- 
bered shame, who only knew that she was 
living, from her unsatisfied hunger and her 
ceaseless sensé of pain. 

There was no message for her in tree or 
flower, in bird or stream ; no note of sym- 
pathy in laughter or in song, in the sun- 
bumt faces of the honest, ignorant men and 
women whom she passed ; in children, whose 
untried innocence had never known a struggle. 
She had nothing in common with the world, 
and if she had felt certain that one plunge 
into the dark water would end ail, she would 
not hâve hesitated long on the river's brink» 
But she had vague terrors of Death — the 
only relie left her of her ehildish faith in 
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God. So she did not cast her life away, but 
held it stîll, believîng it to be a curse. 

So, throughout the hot July af temoon she 
trod tbe dusty hîgh road. At last she turned 
aside, and, climbing over a rustic stile, 
walked with the certainty of one who has 
often passed that way before, through three 
fields leading to a small thatched farm house. 

"If the old man should be dead,*' she 
muttered, ** I shall liave had this cursed 
tramp from London for nôthing." 

She listened, but nothîng was to be heard 
save the monotonous tickîng of a clock. She 
hesitated a moment, then raised the latch and 
looked in. 

The room was small and meanly furnished, 
but very clean. Bverythîng that had been 
there five years before was there now, in un- 
altered aspect and position. In an easy chair 
an old man, erect and tall, with bright, keen 
eyes, a stern, unyielding mouth, and long grey 
hair, was sitting smoking. 

The Sound of the latch falling roused him 
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irom his moodj reflections, and after one 
glimpse at the visitor's face, his pipe fell from 
his trembling hand upon the ground, where 
it was shivered into a hundred fragments. 

He started from his chair with an involun- 
tary crj of horror, as though a dreadf ul ap- 
parition had suddenly appeared before him. 

" Who — what are y ou ?" he stammered 
faintly. 

And she answered, without flinching — 
" I am a devil now ; but five years ago I 
was a woman, and then my name was Janet 
Clerkwray." 

The old man sank ao^ain into his chaîr and 
buried his face in his hands. No sound 
«scaped his lips, but his attitude was one of 
helpless mîsery. 

At last he rose and confronted her — 
" Why do you return to the home y ou hâve 
shamed ? There is no pénitence in your face." 
" I am glad of that ; for it would be a lie." 
" Then why do you come hère ?" -••* 

*^ Because I am hungry, and want gold. 



»>rc, 
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" I have none to give y ou ; five years ago 
I told you that. Do you know me no better 
than to fancy you can change my resolutîou 
by a word ?" 

She laughed bitterly. 

"Do you thinkl have forgotten?" she said. 
" No ; I know your dogged spirit too well for 
that. You will not give me gold, you say ; 
it îs not enough that I am starving ; good, I 

« 

ask you to give nothing ; but what you will 
not give you will selL** 

" Sell— for what ?" 

" I will tell you directly ; but first give me 
food and drink. I told you I was hungry." 

Paul Clerkwray looked wonderingly at her 
face, and, seeing that she was in earnest, 
hesitated no longer. Opening a cupboard^ 
he took out some cold méat, a loaf of bread^ 
and a jug of béer — his own supper — which 
he placed before her. 

She ate and drank ravenously, with the 
eagerness of a famished wild beast rather 
than a woman's hunger. 
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Her father watched her ail the while, as 
thougli her face had a diabolical fascination 
for him. Yes, in this wretched créature he 
oould still find some trace of the daughter he 
had loved — a terrible discovery, like the 
wailing parodies of heaven's anthems, chanted 
by fallen angels in their unillumined night. 

At last he said, with a strange blending of 
wonder, remembrance, and aversion, ail the 
while watching her intently— 

** Is life so sweet to you still, then ?" 

And she answered hira in the harsh, reck- 
less tones of one who has abandoned hope for 
^ver — 

"Yes; if it is sweet to be hungry and 
ragged ; to hâve everyone shrink from you as 
though you were plague-stricken ; to know 
that you are lower than the unolaimed dogs 
in the street — ^life is worse than that to me 
— ^you can guess if it is sweet or not/' 

" And y et you ask for gold, and eat as 
though you oared to live/' 

His daughter did not immediately answer 
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the last remark. She continued eating and 
drinking till he thought she had forgottenit; 
but at last she said — 

" You wonder why I hâve not flung my- 
self in the river, like so many do. I would if 
I dared. There was a girl slept with me 
once whose story was like mine. She told 
me she would do so ; and next night — '* 

" She had done it ? " 

" I saw her when the tide washed her body 
ashore, and I touched her wet hair and her 
white face, and her stiffened limbs, and I 
envîed her. But next night, when I crept 
down to the waterside, I could not take the 
one plunge that would bave settled ail." 
* Paul Clerkwray shuddered. He could re* 
member the time when his little daughter 
Janet had knelt beside him, lisping baby 
pétitions to God. 

" Hâve you fallen so low as that ? " he said. 

And she answered, without a moment's 
hésitation — 

" Lower a thousand times. I hâve been ia 
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prison often; if I had my due I .should be 
there now." 

She fiaished her meal as she spoke. 

" Enough of this," she said impatiently. 
" I believed ia God till my baby died ; but 
since tben — no matter what. I bave corne 
hère for money.'* 

"Howmuch?" 

" Ten pounds." 

" I ara poor, and cannot afford to give sa 
muoh." 

" To give — no. I should not bave tramped 
ail the way from London to ask that. I am 
your daughter ; but that did not prevent you 
from driving me out of your home." 

" When you had brought shame upon it." 

" No matter for that. Hâve you forgotten 
what you told me then ?" 

" That I would never see you again ; that 
I renounced you for ever ; that I would never 
speak to you again, unlesa — '' 

*^Unless— " 

** Unlessyou gave me the name of theman 
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who had thrown this reproach upon my home, 
and you said you would be torn to pièces 
first." 

She answered with an oath that would 
hâve been horrible uttered by a man, but 
whioh, coming from a woman s lips, and that 
woman his own daughter, inspired her hearer 
with a vague sensé of dread. 

'" Ay, for I knew you too well to doubt 
whether your vengeance would be pitiless or 
not — ^and I loved him. But I had not lived 
five years in London then ; I had not known 
what it was to be hungry and misérable and 
shunned ; I had not seen him rioh, and heard 
his light words of scorn when I asked him 
for a shilling to buy bread. Ourse him; 
I would hâve him wretched, too/' 
" You will give me his name, then ?'* 
" Yes ; if you will pay me for it." 
With hands that trembled, but not from 
indécision, the old man unlocked a writing 
desk, and took from it two bank notes. 

Janet Clerkwray had not mistaken the man 
to whom she appealed. Love for his daughter 
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liad died long ago ; but there still smouldereii 
in liis mind a fierce hatred for the man who 
had ruined her ; a hungry craving for ven- 
geance upon liim who haddesolated his home 
for ever. 

" Ten pounds you said ? " 

" Yes." 

" Tell me his name and you shall hâve the 
money." 

She handed him a slip of paper, on which 
«i name and address was scrawled. He read 
it carefuUy, and muttered an inaudible word 
of menace. Then he said — 

" This name may be false, but I will trust 
you. There is the money. Gro.'* 

" Hâve you no gold ? No one will believe 
"that a bank-note could come into my posses- 
;sion unless I stole it." 

He replaced the notes and gave her their 
équivalent in gold. She counted the ten 
sovereigns with ttie slow caution of one to 
whom mistrust has become habituai, and then 
left him without even a parting word of 
thanks or farewell. 
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Ile sat motionless for some minutes, dread- 
in g that she would return again to make- 
some further claim, which he could not refuse^ 
perhaps, at any rate to add to his burning^ 
sensé of humiliation ; but at length he rosa 
and unlocked his desk again. 

He did not take money from it this time, 
but a drawing he had kept there many years. 
It had not muoh artistic merit — it was the- 
work of a mère boy ; but it had been sacred 
to him until this hour, and now he shuddered 
as he looked, for it had in it the terrible- 
power of satanic mockery. 

It was the face of a little girl, with large 
wondering eyes, rosy oheeks, pouting lips^ 
and curiing hair. A pretty child — nothing^ 
more ; but fair with the lîght of ohildish 
purity and innocence. This had been hîs- 
daughter once, and now — 

Human love rarely outlives the wreck of 
ail that is worthy of it. Such love exists^ 
sometimes in women — now and then it is 
found in men, but the angels, seeking for the 
Godlike on earth, but rarely witness iU 
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Paul Clerkwray had no tendemess for the 
wretohed créature with whom he had spoken 
half an hour before — what was there in her 
that could inspire anything but loathing and 
horror ? 

But though men often remember the past 
only as a thing that is dead, they do remember 
it. And the love of long ago, which was not 
strong enough to stir within him one impulse 
of sympathy towards his fallen daughter, had 
power enough to awaken in his mind a wild 
craving for vengeance on the man who had 
brought shame and désolation upon her and 
him. 

It was too late to dream of reclaiming her ; 
if a river's tide had washed her, stifEened in 
death, to his feet, he would hâve felt no 
sorrow, for if any hope had lingered in his 
breast, that evening would hâve crushed it ont 
for ever. But it was not too late for revenofo 
— ^that was possible as destruction always is. 

He had heard the name written on the 
paper before. It was the name of a rich man,. 
and he knew how unequal the struggle alwaya 
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is between poverty and wealth. But he was 
armed with the strengtli of hâte, and had no 
doubt what would be the end of the battle. 
He was right — material forces are weak 
indeed in the battle with spiritual, and hâte 
is stronger than anything else in the universe 
— except love. 

" I will hunt him down like a bloodhound," 
rnuttered Paul Clerkwray to himself. " And 
I shall not fail, for I bave learned to wait, 
and he must hâve wronged other men who 
will help me to crush him." 

So two days later he came to London. The 
great oity had already reoeived Janet Clerk- 
wray into the secrecy of its hiding places — 
to add some new chapter probably to the dark 
story of her guilt. 

Was there no redeeming virtue in this 
woman's breast ? Had she indeed become an 
incarnate fiend, as she had almost boastingly 
<5alled herself? Men would hâve said so, 
but angels read more deeply, and only God 
knoweth ail. 




IB 



CHAPTBR XII. 



AN ANONYMOUS LETTBR. 



" Edward, said his sister on his retumhome 
one night, " how late you are." 

" I am rather later thaa usual," he said, 
lightly. He had never thought it necessary 
to tell her that to increase tlieir slender in- 
come, he had undertaken the préparation of 
two students for examination at the Univers 
sity. 

"Rather later," repeated Emily, " it is 
nearly eleven o'olock/' 

" And yet I find you alone in the darkness. 
I thought you were too practical a young 
lady to sit idly dreaming." 

" I hâve not been alone ail the time," said 
Emily. 

" Has Guy been hère then ? " 
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** Yes, part of the time." 

" I shall send that indolent young artîst a 
tract on the dignity of labour. If he con- 
tinues to neglect his art as much as he has 
done lately, his pictures, if he paints any, 
will do better for signboards than for the 
Royal Academy." 

" He is a very great artîst," said Emily, 
indignantly, " and ail the best critics are 
beginning to admit it — and, as for work, he 
is going to be desperately industrious this 
winter." 

" Is he ? Then I will give the tract to you 
instead." 

Emily was silent for a little while, tlien she 
said softly — 

*'I want to tell you a great secret, 
Edward; something that will surprise you 
very much." 

" I beloDg to a stolid profession, Emily, 
that is never surprised at anything. Shall I 
try to guess ? '' 

" You will never guess." 
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" Is it o£ national interest, or merely per- 
€onal ? " 

** Quite Personal." 

"That narrows the matter considerably. 
Let me see — ^has the milkman, in losre with 
Eliza, turned out to be a disguised nobleman, 
and dazzled her young soûl with the prospect 
of becoming a countess ? " 

" No," said Emily, laughing, " though I 
think she would be hardly surprised if he did. 
She told me he reminded her of the hero in 
the penny novel she has been reading lately, 
and his was a strolling actor who turned out 
to be an emperor." 

" A very agreeable transformation. What 
is the name of the work in question ? " 

" * Mangled and Torn.' Hâve you read 
it?" 

" No, but the title is seductive ; it is so 
essentially cheerful, though I should hâve 
thought * Mangled and Ironed ' would hâve 
been better; perhaps it is a subtle satire, 
though, on the condition in which shirts 
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usually return f rom the washmg. But this- 
has nothing to do with your secret. Are you 
thinking of delivering a course of publia 
lectures, on the rights of your iujured sex ta 
sit in Parliament ? " 

" Don't be silly — guess again." 

" My îngenuity of conjecture is quite ex- 
hausted, and I can thînk of nothing unless 
you hâve heard that I am to be made a 
judge." 

" Well, then I will tell you," she said,. 
çoming to his side, and putting her hand 
with a light caressing touch upon his shoulder,. 
**Dear Edward, I want you to love Guy 
very much, because — because he loves me." 

"There is no great merit in that, Emily ; 
or if there is, I hâve been unconsciously 
heroic ail my lif e ; but that is only half the^ 
secret." 

" The other half is that I love him better 
than any thing else in the world — better even 
than I love you, though I used to think 
nobody could ever make me do that." 
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** It's a wonderful secret, Bmmy, and 
both you and Gruy hâve hidden it with con- 
suramate skill worthy of gray-headed diplo- 
matists." 

"You don't mean to say you had the 
faintest suspicion of it ? " 

" It showed almost superhuman pénétra- 
tion on my part doubtless ; but wben you 
and Guy could scarcely talk of anything else 
but one another ; wben you and be sat teas- 
ing eacb otber nigbt af ter nigbt ; wben Guy 
spoilt a really fine picture by introducing you 
into it— " 

" Tbat is uncomplimentary." 

" No it isn't, Emmy, you know wbat I 
think of your face, but you can't deny tbatin 
Guy's painting, Queen Vasbti looked very 
mucb like DoUy Varden." 

Emily laugbed, and Edward continued — 

" Wben you take just tbree times as long^ 
as usual to dress if Guy is coming, and I. 
find you one nigbt actually crying witb de- 
ligbt over a favourable review of bis last 

VOL. ir. p 
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painting, it is possible even for an uninspired 
intellect to arrive at a correct conclusion. 
But there, I won't tease you any more, I am 
very, very glad of this, dear Bmily. Guy is 
really a fine f ellow, and though it will be hard 
to part with my little housekeeper, I should be 
base indeed if there were any hésitation in my 
congratulation at such a time as this." 

He kissed her as he spoke, and they sat 
together for some time withoiit saying a word. 
Their companionship had been very unlike 
the ordinary relations of brother and sister, 
in which a languid affection is frequently 
paid " of necessity " like a tax, and called 
love. They were utterly unlike each other, for 
Emily, affectionate andgentleas shewas, had 
far too little greatness of nature even to 
UDderstand her brother' s character, or to 
sympathise with his high aims and ideals. 
But she had loved and admired him from her 
babyhood, and he had given her a depth of 
tenderness such as is only possible to a heart 
Ihat is rich in eamest strength. 
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" Edward," said Emiljr, " I hâve not beea 
ail to y ou that a sister ought to hâve been, I 
know l've been horrid — trivial, I mean — and 
fihallow and selfish." 

" Nonsense, Emmy. If I begin confessing 
my sins to you, you won't go to bed. I ought 
— ^When are you to be married, dear ? '* 

" Guy would like the wedding to be very 
soon." 

"Howsoon?" 

" Early in September." 

" And this is July; heis impatient to-night 
to enact the part of a stern parent, and put 
obstacles in the way, to test your constanoy. 
What are your plans ? " 

" Guy wants to spend another year in art 
study at Rome, and when we corne back, of 
course you must live with us, until you find 
your idéal of maidenhood and marry, too." 

Edward evaded the point by saying 
lightly — 

" It seems droll to think of such a chîld as 
you being married." 
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" Child ! " repeated Emily, in mock in-^ 
dignation. "Do you know, sir, that I am 
twenty-two? And Gerty's friend, Ida 
Lascelles, who mairied Mr. Harboume last 
week, was four years younger." 

" By the way you hâve not told me about 
your visit to Richmond tbis moming. How 
is Gerty ? *' 

The laughter died away from Emily's face,, 
and the tears started to her eyes, as she said 
sorrowfuUy— 

" She is very ill, Edward, very ill indeedl 
Our worst fears will be fulfiUed. They are 
breaking her heart." 

" Did you see Colonel Renetta ?" 

" Yes, and he was f rigidly polite as usual. 
I think he was glad that I had come though,. 
when he saw how Gerty brightened. They 
are really fond of her, Edward, though they 
hâve such a strange way of showing it." 

" Yes, I believe that. When I was over 
there last, Miss Renetta told me she thought 
ail poetry was idle foUy, but nothing could 
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have been gentler than the quiet care she 
took of Gerty. Thèse practical people are 
not wîse enough tô crush feeling after ail, but 
tbey are unpleasantly successful in muffling 
and concealing it. Poor Gerty ! she was never 
strông, and now I am afraid she is actually 
consumptive. Why don't they take her to 
Italy, or the south of France, or even to 
Ventnor? The winds are too bleak for her 
hère, even in July.'* 

" Her father wanted her to go very much, " 
but she has some strong reason for wishing 
to remain in England. I don't know what it 
is, but his wishes and hers seem always clash- 
ing. I heard a strange pièce of news to-day 
from Miss Renetta." 

" What is it ? " 

" You know Gilbert Fernande visitsthere?" 

" Tes.'' 

" He asked her to be his wife, and she re- 
fused. Colonel Renetta and his sister were 
very disappointed. They would hâve liked 
our amiable cousin for a relation very much. 



if 
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Edward looked surprised. 

" I should hâve thouglit Gerty the last giri 
living Gilbert would hâve f allen in love with/*" 
said he. 

Emily looked at him wonderingly. On 
this point her sight had always been clearer 
than his. 

" I never said anything about love," she 
said. " Gilbert was not the man to forget 
Gerty was an heiress." 

Edward looked pained. 

" You wrong him, Emmy. Marriage for 
money is base enough at ail times. But such 
a marriage with an innocent defenceless girl,. 
like Gerty, would be the very lowest depth of 
dastardly meanness. Gilbert is far too 
honourable to stoop to such an action/' 

Emily did not pursue the subject. In ail 
ordinary affairs Edward's warm imagination 
was not stronger than his keen discrimina- 
tion, but he seemed incapable of understand- 
ing the persistent treachery of a false heart. 

" Where will you live, Edward, when I am 
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gone ? Of course when we corne back again 
you*ll live with us.*' 

" I can easily find a room somewliere ; my 
possessions are not so numerous as to make 
sélection difficult." 

" You will not live with Mr. Vivian, then, 
' and subdue the hitherto obstinate heart of 
Mrs. Rubblebake." 

"No." 

"Why not? Are you afraid of falling in 
love with that beautiful golden-haired nièce 
of his, with the wonderf ul dark eyes ? " 

Edward parried- the question and turned 
the conversation to other thèmes. He woiild 
hâve shared rooms with Lionel, if he had not 
known that the efEect of such a course would 
be to put an end to Constance Vivian's visits 
there, and he had no right to demand of 
Lionel such a sacrifice as that. 

Perhaps also he may not hâve been whoUy 
free from interested motives. Although he 
had only seen her once, the thought of Con- 
fitance had haunted him like a rhythmic 
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séquence of sweet sounds. Why should he nofc 
see her again ? She was strangely and per- 
fectly beautiful, and beauty is a necessity of 
the poet's nature. There is a rapture for 
hirn in ail lovelîness, from the délicate fibres 
of mountain moss to the luminous glory of a 
star. And beauty finds its suprême and 
dominant form in the perfection of a woman's 
face. 

It was not strange that any man, having 
seen Constance once, should make strenuous 
efforts to see her again, especially if be had 
caught some glimpses of the truth and stead- 
fastness of her nature; but this was not love, 
and Edward had no fear of its ever becoming 

80. 

It would hâve been madness for him — a 
poor poet who had never made a penny by 
his writings — a barrister who had about five 
or six brief s throughout the term, gaining his 
bread by the routine of a copying clerk*s ill- 
paid duties — to think of winning the heart of 
a proud beauty, who had been accustomed to 
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the enjoyment of every luxury her capricious 
f ancy might désire, from her infancy ; and if 
this were not barrier enougb, there was the 
fitrong conviction in his mind, that he held life 
with a light and uncertain hand, that in a 
little while it would fall from him for ever. 

Edward had thought deeply on the despotic 
tyranny of feeling ; but he had no fear for 
Tiimself. His life had been a continuai 
.struggle against adverse cire ums tances. So 
many influences had combined to dwarf his 
imanhood, to starve his imagination, to crush 
his buoyancy of spirit, and he had conquered 
them ail with the steadfast résistance a rock 
ofTers to the mad fury of the foaming waves. 
Was a fair face to do whatnothing else could 
^ccomplish ? He smiled at the idea. 

So he did not discontinue his fréquent 
Tisits to Lionel, and during the next two 
months he often saw Constance there. Had 
he acted wisely in this, he would hâve fore- 
Been the inévitable course of her feelings, 
even though he had had no fear for his own. 
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But he did not seriously contemplate the- 
possibility of her loving liim, for a moment — 
who was he to inspire a great worship in the- 
breast of such a girl as this ? So througb 
the months of July and August they often 
met at Lionel's rooms, and Constance, after 
a few ineffectuai struggles, yielded to the 
fascination of the moment, and suffered her- 
self to drift with the stream, vexing her- 
heart with questioning no more. 

It was not strange that it should be- 
so. Home had beeu always dreary, and now 
it was doubly so, for her mother h9,d dis- 
covered that her lungs were affected as well 
as her liver, and her father was continually 
wearying her with his praises of Gilbert 
Fernande, and his observations touching the- 
extent of the young merchant's wealth and 
resources. 

For Gilbert had not abandoned his déter- 
mination to win Constance for his wif e. Her 
beauty had stirred his cold blood to a passion 
which he called love, and which was as near 
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love as such a man was capable of feeling. 
He had littie doubt of his success, for he wa& 
armed with two great forces — wealth and 
patience. 

He soon found out that she disliked him^ 
but he was not the man to be daunted by 
such a discovery as this. His cool self-con- 
fidence never failed, till he formed the shrewd 
conclusion from several circumstances — trivial 
in themselves, but not so when taken together 
— that she loved his cousin. 

" Confound the f ellow," muttered Gilbert 
to himself as he had so often donc before^ 
" Hère he baffles me agaîn. He robbed me 
of a wife's dowry ; he shall not cheat me of 
this girl's beauty. Whether she loves him 
or not, he shall never marry her unless he 
bas won her promise already ; a few words will 
separate them." 

So one morriing early in September the 
post brought Constance a letter in a 
hand-writing she did not know, which raa 
thus : — 
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" Constance Vivian — ^It is right you should 
be told that Edward Claridas is false and 
l3ase. His pretended generosity to Gertrude 
Renetta was an act of thinly-veiled corrup- 
tion, and he boasts openly of your love for 
liim, and his fréquent interviews with you at 
your uncle's house." 

Constance crushed the lettjer up angrily — 
lier face crirason with indignation. She knew 
Hhe accusation to be a lying calumny, for to a 
great love, mistrust is impossible, and she had 
ceased to ask her heart whether the ideals of 
poets were impossible of attainment or not. 

She loved Edward Claridas with a deeper 
worship .than ever she had pictured herself 
•capable of giving in the wildest of her girlish 
dreams. She would hâve believed in his 
truth and honour though the whole world 
had denied it, and the crushing force of 
overwhelming évidence had pointed to an 
opposite conclusion ; it was not likely, 
i)herefore, that she would abandon her faith 
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in him on the bare assertion of anonymou» 
invective. 

Constance tore the letter again and again, 
then threw it from her in disgust ; so certain 
was she that the accusation was a lie that she 
did not even trouble herself to inquire wha 
had written it. 

But her womanly pride was wounded, and 
the letter was so far successful that it ac- 
complished its primary object. Mrs. Rubble- 
bake might charge Lionel half a guinea a 
week for his " notion" of receiving visitors 
if she liked, but Edward and Constance wero^ 
never to meet at that house again. 




CHAPTER Xm. 

LIGHT. 

Edwaed's secret had never seemed farther 
f rom discovery, than on the day his sister was 
mamed. AU the latent buoyancy of hîs dis- 
position asserted itself , and although that day 
was the-first of an indefinite séparation, his 
wit sparkled more brilliantly, his mirth 
seemed more natural, his laughter had the 
most ringing gaiety of ail the assembled 
guests. 

But that night when he was alone — when 
Guy and his bride were far away — he felt the 
sensé of weariness • which is the inévitable 
reaction against unnatural effort. 

The despondent mood came to him like 
this, sometimes — as it comes to ail men who 
strive to work out a great purpose, in a world 
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ivhich is too sad and foolish to be great, and 
therefore finds a passinor solace in faint jesting 
:at those who will not accept the materialism 
of its petty creeds — but he fought aud 
-conquered in ail such battles silently and 
^lone. 

And now when the tide of life flowed witb 
fio pitiless a current against hira — when 
physical pain, change, loneliness, and the 
thwarting of a great passion, which had risen 
in his heart, combined to force him into 
inaction, he defeated thena ail by the simple 
expédient of work. 

By work of the hand not of the brain. He 
never attempted composition unless every 
intellectual faculty was bright and clear. 
This was one of the reasons why his poetry 
never had a mechanical tone in it, but was 
free and fearless as the song of a forest bird, 
or the laughter of a stream that ripples down 
the mountain side. 

He had some law-papers to copy, and he 
worked at them steadily for hours. As the 
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clock struck ten he heard an impatient knock 
at the door, foUowed by the sound of Eliza 
Yellowink stumbling upstairs, which was- 

» 

lier invariable custom before admitting a 
visitôr. 

Not at ail disconcerted, the plump maiden: 
in question occasioned some confusion by a 
similar catastrophe in preceding the guest, aS' 
though falling up and falling down were 
sparkling epigrams which would well bear 
répétition. 

This did not seem a natural prélude ta 
serious conversation, but if Edward had felt 
any tendency to laugh, one glance at his 
visiteras face would hâve efEectually dis- 
pelled it. 

It was Edgar Lascelles. He threw his- 
card upon the table without a word, and 
Edward at once inferred from his évident- 
agitation, and the weariness of his manner 
(showing with what hot haste he had corne) 
that he bore the tidings of some great 
sorrow. 
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" Is Gerty ill ?" said Edward, diviniog the 
truth by a quick instinct, and not pausing to 
Titter the preliminary phrases of ordinarj 
courtesy. 

" She is dying," said Edgar, wildly. 

" Dying ?" 

" She has been ill some time ; two days 
ago she broke a blood vessel, and now she is 
sinking fast." 

He spoke recklessly, wildly, the greatness of 
his own sorrow admitting no thought of com- 
passionate sympathy with the grief of others. 

The words pierced Edward like barbed 
arrows. His own sister was not dearer to 
him than Gertrude, and Edgar had not pre- 
pared him for this by a single word. 

" Will you come to Richmond with me?** 
he said, not pausing for any comment on the 
tîdings he brought. ** I hâve come hère at 
the risk of losing the last word she will speak 
on earth. I hâve come because she would 
hâve wished it ; for she loves you though you 
care nothing for her." 

VOL. u. Q 
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While he was speaking Edward had locked 
his papers away; nowhe touched theyounger 
m an' s arm gently, and said — 

" In moments of great grief any words are 
pardonable. Perhaps my sorrow is not so 
deep as yours ; but it is not the petty thing 
y ou seem to think. Enough of thîs. I am 
ready to start now ; but the last train will 
hâve gone.» 

" I hâve a carriage waiting at the door. 
Waste no more time, for God's sake ; we may 
be too late." 

Throughout the long drive the two men 
scarcely exchanged a word, though it seemed 
interminable to both of them. Most of us 
hâve known such journeys, when the lagging 
moments hâve brought with them no thought 
of comfort ; when the repeated delays hâve 
maddened us into uncertainty, whether we 
may not be too late for the parting word we 
would fain treasure as a saered remembrance, 
until to us also the world is lost for ever. 

When they at last arrived at Colonel 
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Renetta's, Edgar gave a sigh of relief to see 
lightç still burning. Surely if the worst he 
•dreadedhadhappened, ail would be darkness. 

**Miss Gertrude is still living, sir," said 
the servant who opened the door, reading the 
inquiry in his face bef ore he could put it into 
words; "but the doctors say she is sinking 
fast." 

They passed through the brilliantly-lighted 
rooms. On every side was the évidence of 
wealth and refinement. There seemed a 
silent mockery in the glitter and beauty of 
everything. Of what use was her father's 
fortune ? It had never given her a moments 
, gladness, like an écho to the laughter of the 
haymakers in the field, who were content 
with their coarse and scanty fare ; and now, 
while thousands of poor men's daughters 
were exulting in the sensé of rustic health, 
the vaunted strengthof gold was impotent to 
save her from the touch of death. 

In one of the smaller rooms Gertrude was 
lying upon the sofa in a plain summer dress 
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of pure white, which threw înto striking' 
contrast the beauty of her long black hair. 

Colonel Renetta and his sîster were 
standing by her side, watcbîng the face of 
the dying girl with a grief not unshadowed 
by self-reproach. They loved her ; if there 
had been any doubts in their niinds, this- 
moment of dread anticipation would hâve 
dispelled them ; but had they given her the 
tenderness which she needed ? True, they 
had meant to do so ; but of what avail wa& 
that if they had failed ? 

The sadness of watching a human life ebb 
away becomes terror when we know that the 
pale lips might justly utter the language of 
reproach. 

Gertrude was unconscious, not with the 
wild fantasies of delirium, which croate a 
dream-world of their own, but with the inco- 
hérence of waning energy, which so often 
précèdes death, losing the distinction be- 
tween pas}) and présent, and confusiDg reali- 
ties together. 
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She talked, not as was her custom, with 
•slow hésitation, but with the rapid utteranoe 
of one on whose mind many thoughts are 
breaking in quick succession, like waves upon 
^ rocky shore. 

As Edward entered the room he saw by 
her Word s that she fancied herself in the old 
home again, and was pleading with him not 
to let her leave it. 

" I hâve been so happy hère," they heard 
her say ; " must ail this end ? I know he is 
my father ; but he has not known me from a 
<5hild. He is good ; yes, I know it ; but he 
does not love me, and he is always cold. If 
I had been like the girls I met at his ho use, 
who laugh as though their lives were a sunny, 
indolent dream, he would hâve been proud of 
me ; but how can he love me as I am ? I 
can do nothing to please him, though I hâve 
tried so hard ; but it is no use ; he does not 
even care to hear me play and sing." 

She was silent for a few moments ; then 
.she continued — 
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" But hère it is so différent. I bave not ta 
hear strange voîces that hâve no inflection of 
tenderness in them ; and when I talk to you 
about the strange thoughts music seems ta 
whisper to me, you do not call it foUy. . . . 
But in bis great bouse tbose fancies never 
corne to me ; only tbe sensé of being desolate 
and tired." 

Wben sbe spoke again sbe evidently f ancied 
berself in tbe garden summer-bouse near tbe 
river, witb Edgar Lascelles. 

" Poor boy, and you say you love me. I 
believe it, for you are différent to anyone else- 
But it is strange you sbould love me, for no 

one else does And yet he kissed 

me once. Was it years ago ? It seems so.'*^ 

Sbe paused, evidently trying to collect ber 
soattered tbougbts about time; but tbe 
attempt was vain, and sbe soon continued in 
tbe same strain— 

" No, be never loved me as you do ; but be- 
was gentle and tender, and be kissed me 
once. Was not tbat wortb ail tbe pain love 
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brought ? For it was an honour even to hear 
Ws voice ; he was great like the heroes he 
told me legends about ; and the old poets, 
whose wise words great. men and fair women 
quote." 

Again she was silent, as thougb waiting for 
a reply ; then she said — 

" Do I pain you, Edgar ? Forgive me ; I 
did not mean to do that. You will forget me 
by-and-by, for I know I shall die soon, and 
there are few men who are always loyal to 
the past when ail is changed in the présent.'* 

She uttered a few more words, whose 
meaning they could not distinguish, and then, 
wearied with the exertion she bad made, she 
fell asleep. 

When she woke again her mind seemed to 
hâve recovered its clearness, and she said, 
quite distinctly — 

" Father," 

He came to ber side directly. 

'' What is it, darling ?" 

" I bave been dreaming, I think, and I 
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fancied you did not love me. But that was 
not true, was it ?" 

" God knows I love you, darling.*' 

" Yes ; it was foolish to think otherwise ; 
but we hâve not understood each other 
always — it was rny fault ; but it is over now, 
and there will be no shadow between us in 
heaven." 

" There will never be any shadow between 
us again on earth," he said huskily; "for 
you must make me happy for manj years 
yet, darling. We will go to some warmer 
country than this, and you will soon be well 
again ." 

She shook her head, but did not reply to 
this in words. 

"I hâve been dreaming of my mother, 
too," she said. " She was very beautiful, 
was she not ?" 

" Yes, Gerty, and you are like her." 

" Did you love her ?" 

Colonel Renetta tried to answer, but could 
not control hîs voice. Gertrude did not 
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repeat her question, but lay quite motîonless 
until Edward crossed the roomto openthe door 
for Miss Renetta, when her quick ear eaught 
the Sound of his footstep and recognised it. 

She almost unconsciouslj uttered his name, 
and Colonel Renetta at once yielded him the 
place by her side, 

" I thought I was dreaming still," she said, 
floftly, when he had raised her hand to his 
lips and called her gently by her name. " But 
•God is good, and He has sent you hère. Is 
îlmily married ? " 

"Yes." 

" And happy, I know. 
Very happy. 
And your epic — is that nearly finished ? 

" It wiil take several months yet." 

He would rather not hâve spoken of him- 
self or his work at such a time, but did not 
attempt to évade her direct question. 

" It will be great," she said, proudly. " I 
wonder if any note of your triumph will 
xeach me.*' 
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" I have lost one great source of inspira- 
tion, Gerty," he said. 

"Whatisthat?" 

" Your music/' 

She smiled and brightenedasliespoke. Na 
triumph earth could give would have been so^ 
sweet to her as fais praise. 

" You always thought too much of it. Yoa. 
do miss me then a little sometimes ? " 

" Very, very much." 

" It makes me so happy to know it. Your- 
gentleness was not ail pity, then ? " 

" Dear Gerty, I have never dared to pity^ 
you. One does not pity a woman who bas- 
beauty and geuius." 

" Am I beautif ul ? " 

" You are very beautiful." 

No woman can hear that assurance un- 
moved from the lîps of the man she loves. It 
thrilled Gertrude like music, though the life 
within her was growing faint and weak. 

" You honour me by your praise, and you 
have given me so many things ; yet I will 
ask for one thing more." 
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" It is yours, Gerty, if it is mine." 

" It is a word of confidence. Is there no 
woman whom y ou love with a great worship, 
like you hâve written about in yourbooks ? '* 

He hesitated, for it was a secret he had 
never revealed to any one — which he had 
scarcely admitted even to himself; but he 
had promised, and in a few moments she heard 
his whispered answer — 

" Yes." 

" She must be very beautiful if she is 
worthy of you. Will you tell me her name?'* 

" Constance." 

Gertrude repeated the name two or three 
times in a low voice to herself ; then she^ 
whispered, faintly — 

" God bless you and her^ 

Then there was a long silence in the quiet 
room — a stillness which no one dared to break. 
The night without was chill and starless; 
but the morning of an eternal day had dawned 
for Gertrude, and the clouds of darkness'had 
rolled away from her for ever. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

VICTOBT OE DEFEAT? 

The seoret whioh Edward Claridas had 
whispered to G ertrude Renetta was suspected 
"by no one else. Constance, deeplj as she 
loved him, had never divined the fact — quick 
as women usually are to discover when they 
are loved — for his manner to her had never 
. «exceeded courtesy. He, who had conquered 
«o much, failed hère, for her beauty and the 
harmony of her nature with his own had 
swept away his résistance as iron pillars are 
thrown down by the f ury of a storm-lashed sea. 
But even in failure he could not be ignoble. 
The transition of feeling from one shade to 
another is always rapid, and frequently im- 
perceptible ; and never is this more strikingly 
•évident than in a man's thoughts of a beautiful 
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womail. Edward had been scarcely conscious 
how far admiration and regard had deepened 
into love till G-ertrude had challenged hi& 
candour by her inquiry. 

Yes, he loved her — and in his nature no 
impulse or affection could be other than great. 
The interest of life's suprême émotion lies in 
nothing ao much as its universality ; but 
perhaps it never attains to its idéal perfection, 
except in the heart of a poet, who finds a 
woman sweet enough to be a Muse. 

Edward' s détermination to see Constance 
as little as possible, which he now formed, 
great as the struggle was," was quite un- 
necessary, for after the receipt of the anony- 
mous letter she avoided him. So the months 
of September and October passed away, with- 
out their once meeting. 

One night, early in November, Edward 
found, on returning home, a man walking up 
and down the street outside his house, evi- 
dently waiting for him, for he advanced ta 
meet him, and said, enquiringly — 
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" I think y ou are Mr. Claridas, sir ? " 

" That is my name, but I hâve never seen 
jou bef ore. I remember faces very well, and 
jours îs not one to be easily forgotten." 

The remark was just, for although the 
étranger s dress was only that of a respectable 
farmer, there was a steadfastness of purpose 
expressed in his keen eyes and firm mouth 
that were not unworthy of a great soldier. 
He was an old man, with long grey hair, but 
looked hardy and strong, and seemed quite 
indiffèrent to the bleak wind and driving rain. 

" My name is Paul Clerkwray. You do not 
know it, but that does not signify. Can I 
hâve a few minutes' conversation with you 
alone, sir?" 

" Corne in." 

Since Emily's marriage, Edward had taken 
a single room in Westminster, to be near the 
law courts. Hère he brought Paul Clerkwray, 
and having lit the gas and handed him a 
chair, waited fdr the man's communication. 

The stranger was shrewdly observant of 
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the room, its only attraction being the manj 
rare and valuable books upon the shelves, 
whicli at once betrayed the scholar. 

** Tou are not rich," he said. 

"No/' 

" And yet you are a gentleman and a 
scholar. We poor men rarely see a library 
like that. And I suppose you hâve other ex- 
pensive tastes, which you cannot afford to 
gratify — statues and paintings, for instance?" 

" Yes," said Edward, quite at a loss to under- 
stand whither thèse remarks would lead him. 

" You wonder why I ask you thèse things. 
I wîU tell you. I hâve found a will in your 
faveur, bequeathing a large fortune to you. 
If you choose, you can become a rich man in 
a week. I ask no payment for this discovery 
— I want none. I simply ask you to claim 
your right." 

Edward looked at the speaker with aston- 
ishment. His story seemed wild and im- 
probable ; but if he were a common impostor, 
why did he refuse money ? 
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" Will you be a little more explicit ? It 
will be easier to answer you then." 

" You do not believe me ; but you will da 
80 in a moment, when you hâve heard my 
story. I will tell you frankly why I am hère,. 
I am a Kentish farmer — a little better edu* 
cated than most men of my class, perhaps ; 
but I was quite content with my farm, my 
work, and my daughter." 

He paused a moment as if checking him- 
self in an impulse of confidence, and then. 
continued — 

. " Some years ago a man wronged me. Na 
matter how — it was a bitter wrong, which 
even blood could not efface." 

Edward had no doubfc of the man*a 
sincerity now. There are depths of quiet 
anger which no acting can portray. 

" I was wronged I say years ago, but I did 
not know by whom till last July. When I 
heard it I came to London, andsince then jny, 
fiteady purpose has been revenge." 

Edward did not interrupt him by a word 
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— to have told him such a horrible life purpose 
was barbarous and wrong, would hâve been 
throwing words away. 

" I hâve not laboured ia vain. For a poor 
man to hunt a rich man down is hard, but I 
hâve done it ; I bave dogged his f ootsteps ; 
I hâve bribed his servants ; I hâve learnt 
the story of his life." 

He paused again with the hésitation of a 
man unaccustomed to fluent speech, who 
knows exactly the things he wishes to say, 
but is uncertain in what order to say them ; 
his indécision was only momentary, however» 
and he soon continued — 

" He has wronged many, and been a traîtor 
always, but he has never been guilty of what 
the law calls crime. It would hâve been my 
greatest triutnph if I could hâve brought 
public disgrâce upon him. He is too clever 
for that, but I can rob him legally of what 
he values most — of money." 

"How can you?" 

•* In the course of my inquiries I found. 

VOL. II. B 
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out that a confidential servant of his, Damed 
Rivers, had been dismissed f rom his service, 
and was now ill and poor." 

Edward started, for the name was familîar 
to him, but did not interrupt his visitor, who 
continued with no further pause — 

" I traced the man, and found him at last 
— dying in extrême poverty. He was easily 
persuaded to tell me what I wànted to know. 
He had been a clerk in a lawyer's office, and 
had fallen into the power of the man I hâte, 
by a boyish foUy. This man acquired 
absolute control over him, and knowing he 
would be a convenient tool, took him into his 
service." 

** What was the master's name ? " 

" I will tell you directly. Rivers was 
weak and easily subdued — he served his 
master's purpose for a while, and when his 
health failed, he was cast off as a worn out 
thing that had no further use. He had 
always known this would be the end of it, and 
he played the spy cunningly and well. If he 
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Tiad not been a coward, afraîd to strike a 
bold blow, he might bave brougbt bis tjrant 
to bis feet." 

" I tbougbt you said bis master had corn* 
mitted no crime ? '* 

" He bad not, but be bad done many 
tbings he would bave been asbamed sbould 
see tbe ligbt. I told you Rivers bad been in 
tbe law — ^be was in tbe office of 'Messrs. 
Effledene and Co. You know tbe name I 
tbink ? " 

" Tbey were my fatber's solicîtors." 

" Tbey were ; and soon after you parted 
witb your fatber, tbey drew up a will of bis, 
leaving ail bis money to your cousin. You 
ask for tbe name of tbe man wbo bas 
wronged me. It is Gilbert Fernande." 

" You cannot rob liim of bis inberitance 
— the will was genuine by wbicb be inberited 
bis money." 

" I know it, but tbere was anotber will of 
later date in your favour." 

"You are mistaken; tbe last act of my 
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father's life proves that he had left me- 
nothing/' 

" He thought so — but the mîstake was his 
not mine. He made a will two years later 
than the first one, leavîng ail he possessed ta 
you, but the first will was not destroyed." 

"How could my father hâve forgotteu 
such an act as that? " 

" I did not say he had forgotten it. He^ 
wrote to Mr. EflSedene saying he would call 
at the oflBce, destroy the second will, and let 
the first one remain in force. Rivers saw 
the letter, and formed his resolution accord- 
ingly — he had fallen into Fernande's power, 
and hère was an opportunity of escaping 
f rom it. He stole the real will and put a 
élever imitation in its place. The trick was 
successful — the forgery was destroyed, the 
real will remained in the hands of Rivers. 
He was not bold enough to use it, but he 
kept it, and when he was dying he gave it ta 
me. That will has only to be proved, and 
Gilbert Fernande's fortune is yours." 
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" I cannot congràtulate you on your dis- 
•covery, Mr. Clerkwray," said Edward quietly ; 
^^ you surely do not believe me capable o£ 
availing myself of a fraud ? " 

" Why not, when you know but for fraud 
the money would hâve been your own ? '* 

" I do not know" anything of the kind." 

" It is because you won't then," said the 
other roughly. "Ihave not come hère with 
half a case. Hère are letters, which I will 
show you in a minute, from your father to 
your cousin, which show pretty ciearly 
whether he was induced to destroy the will 
by lies or not." 

** You are mistaken — Gilbert is my friend 
— he has repeatedly asserted his affection 
for me." 

Paul Clerkwray laughed, with the impatient 
bittemess of one who is asked to believe that 
ivhich a thousand expériences hâve abundantly 
proved to be false. 

" You are a great man I hâve been told, 
Mr. Claridas, by those who understand and 
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care for writings like yours, but you speak of 
professions of attachment like a child. Is it 
possible that you bave known your cousin 
ail your life without finding out ho w vile he 
is ? I tell you he is a traitor, whose natural 
speech is lying." 

" I cannot believe it. Gilbert may hâve 
been guilty of grave faults ; many men not 
bad at heart hâve been so, but that he could 
hâve lied and flattered, and secretly assailed 
as you describe — it is incredible." 

" Do you think I should hâve corne hère 
without proofs ? " said Paul Clerkwray con- 
temptuously. " A traitor must lie ; it is his; 
life. That he hated you was almost my first 
discovery, and I hold the proofs of what he- 
has done." 

" What has he donc ? " 

" He widened the gulf between your father 
and you, and when the old man wanted 
reconciliation he averted it by lies. Your 
books hâve been unfairly attacked by some 
journals — hâve they not ? " 
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*' Tes." 

** Youp cousin, in whosefaith you are wise 
enough to believe, wrote the reviews. He 
would hâve inarried the girl you befriended 
for her gold. Now he aims higher, and would 
marry Constance Vivian." 

" Constance Vivian ! " 

" Yes ; and when he found the girl loved 
you, he v^rote her an anonymous letter charge 
ing you with vile deeds. Do you believe in 
his treachery now ? " 

Edward felt stunned and bewildered as 
though the rapid words he heard had been 
blows. Could this be true? Paul Clerk- 
wray spoke with a force which made doubt 
difficult, and he had made no assertion that 
could be at once disproved. But the mind, 
always tenacious in its clinging to an old 
belief, has never a firmer clasp than its ad- 
hérence to the supposed loyalty of a friend. 

" If what you say is false you hâve the 
malice of a de vil ; if it is true, give me 
proofs." 
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" There they are," said Paul Clerkwray, 
throwing some papers on the table. " The 
anonymous letter is a copy ; ask the girl, to 
whorn it was sent, if it is genuine. The rest 
are originals." 

Edward took them up, and as he read, the 
slow certainty of Gilbert's baseness crept 
over his mind like a storm shadow. He re- 
cognised at once not only his father s hand- 
writing, but his favourite tricks of phrase, 
which no stranger could hâve imitated. ,Ifc 
seemed as though the old man had preferred 
writing to speaking on such a thème, and his 
letters showed more distinctly than the most 
skilful mental analysis could hâve done, the 
long struggle the writer evidently made with 
the doubts suggested to him. Paul Clerk- 
wray had obtained possession of the proof- 
sheets of the articles on Edward's poems,and 
the corrections were unmistakably in the 
handwritingof Gilbert Fernande. Of the offer 
of marriage to Gertrude Renetta there was, of 
course, no written proof ; but Edward re- 
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membered his sister's remarks about it ; and 
faîth in the man who had so loudly protested 
his attachment, was torn from him as a trea- 
sure is forced from the grasp of a strong 
swimmer by resistless waves. 

" Do you doubt the truth of my words 
now ? " said Paul Clerkwray, triumpbantly. 

" I would if I could, but I cannot ; and 
yet he bas been my friend, and we were boys 
together at school." 

The older man saw it was time to strike 
his final blow. 

" What is your décision ?" he said. " The 
man who stole the will is dead; no one 
knows the story but you and I, and you need 
hâve no fear that I shall talk. The choice is 
ivith you; will you bury thèse ridiculous 
«cruples, which other men would laugh at, 
and be rich, or will you let ail this infamy 
go unpunished ? Perhaps he will marry 
•Constance Vivian, after ail. The Devil is 
^enerous and gold is strong." 

The bow was drawn at a venture, but the 
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arrow struck home. Edward was very pale^ 
and his lips trembled. He was silent for 
some moments ; then he said — 

" Ail this has bewildered me, and I cannot 
think calmly what to say or do. Leave me- 
alone for an hour ; when you return you shall 
hâve my reply." 

So Paul Clerkwray left hîm for a while^ 
with little doubt that his purpose was virtu- 
ally accomplished, and his longed-for victory 
won. 

At first Edward could think of nothing but 
the fact, established beyond ail possibility of 
doubt, that the man whom he had loved and 
trusted — who was bound to him by the strong 
ties of blood, and the stronger ties of boyish 
companionship — was a traiter, who had 
secretly hated him ail the while. 

Like ail men whose thoughts about life or 
character are worth listening to at ail, Edward 
Claridas possessed in a remarkable degree th& 
power of comprehending, and sympathising 
with impulses widely unlike his own ; but the- 
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one thing he seemed unable to understand — 
which he was always slow to discover, and 
liaving once fuUy realised, was apt to be 
bitter with — was treacliery. 

It was no common wrpng that he had 
suffered ; f orgiveness is natural to noble 
mînds, and if the loss of fortune had been ail, 
his sorrow, at the unworthiness of a trusted 
heart, would never hâve deepened into re- 
sentment; but he had been wounded far 
more deeply than that. Gilbert Fernande 
had stabbed with no uncertain hand at his 
friendship, his genius, and his love. Was ail 
this to remain unavenged ? 

As he asked himself the question, Paul 
Clerkwray's parting words were ringing in 
his ears. ** Perhaps he will marry Constance 
Vivian, after ail. The Devil is generous, and 
gold is strong." 

Why should he refuse this brilliant oppor- 
tunity of retaliation ? Ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred thought his views oE honour 
strained and transcendental, and even judged 
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by that standard, plausible défensive argu- 
ments were not hard to find. Legally there 
could be np doubt of bis rights, and even if 
tbe matter were regarded f rom a moral aspect, 
was it not true that the monej would bave 
been bis but for calumny; that a traitor was 
s, kind of moral outlaw, unworthy of the 
high considération due to honourable men ; 
that the latest act of bis father's life bad 
«vinced bis unfulfiUed intention to cancel the 
past ? 

Sophistry is always easy when inclination 
is strong; and considérations of this kind 
crowded upon bira, but bis intellect was too 
bright and vigorous foi^ such ignoble defeat as 
this, and he broke them ail as a giant snaps 
f etters of untried métal. 

" I will not cheat myself witb lies," he 
thought. "The thiog is wrong; but ami 
strong enough to resist tbe bribe ?" 

It was a hard question, and he knew that 
wbether tbe issue were defeat or victory, tbe 
fitruggle would be long. Few men prized 
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money less than he — if he erred at ail ît was 
in undervaluing ifc ; but the temptation struck 
a far deeper root than that. Generally when 
two courses lie before us,each bas something 
of gladness and something of sorrow. It 
was not so bere. One patb seemed brigbt as 
morning — tbe otber dark as deatb. 

If be took tbe rougb road, to wbat goal 
did it lead ? To meobanical drudgerj, wbich 
would bave tired even the dull spirits of 
habituai plodders ; to continuai dreariness ; 
to a lonely deatb, for be knew that tbe 
strain of work was killing bim, and bis 
strengtb was failing fast. 

Tbe manuscript of bis unfinisbed epic lay 
near him, as if to remind bina of tbe suprême 
power of genius — to create a dream-world of 
its own ; but be turned f rom it witb an im- 
patience be bad never felt before. Of wbat 
use was tbis protracted toil of beart and 
brain ? Great thoughts lost their strengtb 
and beauty when tbey became mère words^ 
as a love song loses its grâce and melody 
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when translated into a barbarie tongue. The 
liistory of every true artist's work is a 
chronicle of higli ideals, and, what seem to 
him, poor and unworthy attainments ; and if 
this were not discouragement enough, the 
world's réception of earnest work — its cold- 
ness, its narrow perceptions, and its shallow 
misjudgment would supply the rest. 

In the poet's nature the dominant worship 
is beauty, and unless this is counterbalanced 
in a very remarkajble degree by other facul- 
ties, its companions are an undue hatred of 
dulness, a sensuous love of ease, and a dis- 
taste for mère routine. 

The habit of Edward's life had been Ip 
subdue thèse traits by sheer force of iron 
resolution ; but Paul Clerkwray's words had 
oalled them into prominence, as the sound of 
the bugle re-awakens an old soldier's instinct 
for war. 

Why should he die young, when rest and 
indolent happiness mighb make possible the 
gay dream-life of many years ? In Italy, or. 
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some fair island of the sunny south, what 
would the fierce fights of faction, the jarring 
strife of creeds, the intrigue and the ambition 
of men, signify to him ? Paul Clerkwray had 
said Constance Vivian loved him ; he had 
never admitted that to himself, but he knew 
she was not indiffèrent to him ; and her hand 
did not seem a hopeless prize if he could ask 
her to share wealth and ease instead of 
poverty and toil. 

This was the strongest considération of ail, 
and he could see nothing clearly but this en- 
chanted dream-paradise with her. Wealth 
and rest, happiness and love — ail thèse might 
be his ; and ail that was to be accomplished 
to attain them was, by a few words, to wrest 
the ill-gotten gold from a traitor's hands. 

The hour he had asked to arrive at a déci- 
sion passed by, and he still . sat silent and 
motionless, fighting the battle out alone. At 
last he heard the sound of a quick footstep. 

He looked up and saw — not Paul Clerk- 
wray — but Gilbert Fernande. 



CHAPTER XV. 

' NEMESIS. 

Heaven's messëngers assume straDge form» 
sometimes. The appearance of the man who 
liad wronged him, ended the struggle in 
Edward's mind. He could nofc look at hm 
cousin's face — remembering past companion- 
ship and old affection — without sorrow, and 
this cannot long co-exist with the désire for 
revenge. Besides, he felt he would hâve no 
right to be indignant if he could himself 
stoop to dishonour. He uttered no word of 
reproach, but waited silently for the other ta 
speak first. 

" How are you, old fellow ? " said Gilbert^ 
lightly. " I hâve been worried out of mj life 
ail day by duU people, so I hâve corne hère ta 
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be reminded that there is such a thing as 
intellect in the world." 

Ee took off bis gloves as he spoke, and 
threw himself into the most comfortable 
chair, with the easy familiarity of a visiter 
who knows he is always welcome. 

" I often envy you, Edward," he continued, 
"for there's nothing so duU as commerce. 
Law, you will say, is not much better, but 
when you are writing, you hâve the world' at 
your feet." 

He waited a few moments for some word 
of reply, but received none. 

" Of course," he resumed, " your Eden has 
a serpent in it, and a critic may sting you 
now and then, like the writers of those 
monstrously unf air reviews on your last book. 
But it must be a delîghtful thing to escape 
from this grimy City lif e to a world where one 
is king over * fair women and brave men/ " 

Still Edward did not speak, and Gilbert 
looked at him with a sudden sensé of vague 
suspicion. 

VOL. II. s 
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" What is the matter ? ** he cried. . " Tou 
are very pale, and you hâve not said a word 
to me — even of greeting. Are you ill ? " 

Edward controlled his voice by a strong 
effort, aod replied, quietly — 

" I hâve made a discovery to-night — that 
is ail.'* 

"WhatisitP'V 

Edward silently passed him the papers 
Paul Olerkwray had left behind, in proof of 
the truth of his story. No word of comment 
was necessary ; the chain of évidence had not 
a single missing link. Gilbert's face grew 
pale as he read ; a traiter never sees his own 
conduct in its true light till he is found out 
and despised by others. Then he of ten finds 
it hard to escape from the contagion of the 
universal contempt. 

" Do you deny anything ? " said Edward, 
at last. 

" No, I deny nothing," said Gilbert, who 
saw that évasion was useless, and was deter- 
mined to take a bold stand. " You would 
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not believe me if I did. You, or jour f riends, 
must hâve played the spy to get thîs case to- 
gether — scarcely the conduct of an honour- 
able gentleman, I shonld hâve thought. Ho w- 
•ever, you hâve done it, and yoiir charges are 
true. What of that ? " 

" Why hâve you hated me ? " 

Gilbert Fernande confronted him fiercely as 
a wild beast at bay tums upon his pursuers. 

" Why should there be any reason for love 
or hâte ? You are a f ool. Do you remember 
what Shylock said about the merchant ? That 
he hated him * because it was his humour.' " 

" Had you ho reason, then ? " 

*^ I hâve hated you from a boy. You hâve 
:always flung me in the shade. No matter 
for that ; we know each other now. Hâve 
jou anything more to say ? '* 

" No, except this. We part for ever to- 
night ; if the time ever cornes when you càre 
for my forgiveness, you may be assured that 
it is yours." 

This was the only thing needed to complète 
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Gilbert*s humiliation. In spite of himself , he- 
felt that the man he had wronged was great, 
while he was contemptible and mean. But 
this stung him into anger — not into regrets 
He tried to laugh contemptuously, as he 
replied — 

" Forgiveness is easy when revenge is im- 
possible, It is mère cant for you to talk in 
this virtuous strain. You know perfectly 
well you would crush me if you could." 

Edward did not retaliate, and Gilbert 
turned to go. 

But at the door he encountered Paul Clerk- 
wray, who had returned for Edward's décision 
with regard to the will. 

** So this is your spy ? " said Gilbert^ 
pausing for a moment. " I hâve notieed this- 
f ellow several times before, but I didn'jt know 
he was watching me. It would be a pity ta 
disturb your conversation, so l'il leave you,. 
with the hope that next time you get up a 
little conspiracy, you may be more successf ul.'* 

But Paul Olerkwray stood in the doorway^ 
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TenderiDg it impossible for him to pass. The 
<5areless contempt stirred ail the resentment 
that had smouldered so long into flame. He 
<50uld restrain his impatience no longer, but 
said, fiercely — 

" I hâve been watching you. Do you fancy 
I hâve failed ? " 

" I should be sorry to discourage yourzeal, 
which seems great for your âge ; but if your 
work is not f ailure, it is something very much 
like it. You hâve brought your master some 
information, certainly, but I should like to 
know what use he can make of it ? " 

^* He can take every penny you possess 
from you, and send you out into the world a 
dishonoured bankrupt. Is that *use' enough? 
He can do that — and he will.'* 

" This is mère foolery of the idlest kind. 
You will not frighten me by vague threats 
like that/' 

"Are my threats vague? I will speak 
plainer, then, You inherited your fortune 
from the late John Olaridas ? '* 
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" Quite true/' 

" A later will of bis bas been f ound, leaving^ 
everytbing to bis son/* 

** It's a lie ; tbere was sucb a will, I know^ 
but it was destroyed." 

" Was it ? Look at tbis, tben." 

Paul Clerkwray produced tbe stolen will 
for Gilbert's inspection, taking good care not 
to let it go out of bis bands. Gilbert scruti- 
nised it narrowly in tbe bope of finding a 
flaw wbich would render it illégal, but in 
vain. Tbe signatures were ail genuine, and 
tbe language of tbe will was too clear and 
simple to admit of any évasion. 

He turned to Edward, wben be bad finisbed 
bis examination of tbe document, to play bia 
last card. 

" If tbis will is genuine, and it seems so, 
you bave won tbe game. Your fatber meant 
to bave destroyed it, and tbe lawyers, wbo led 
bim to believe tbat be bad done so, must 
eitber bave been knaves or fools. It's no use 
talking of tbat tbougb, for of course tbe law 
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wont recognise a man's unfulfiUed intentions. 
You said you had no wisli to crush me ; I 
will put your words to the test. If a re- 
spectable firm of solicitors should pronounce 
that will genuine, will you be content with 
three-fourths of the estate, if I yield the 
money up without putting you to the expense 
and delay of litigation ? " 

"I will not enter into any compromise, 
because — " 

" I said so. You men of genius are as 
shrewd in looking af ter your own interests as 
other men. This is not revenge, but justice, 
I suppose ? " 

" You mistake my meaning. I refuse your 
compromise, because I am convinced with you 
that my father meant to destroy that will, 
Mr. Olqrkwray, I promised you my décision. 
It is to hâve nothing whatever to do with this 
discovery." 

There was no misunderstanding the firm- 
ness of the words. Paul Clerkwray muttered 
an impatient oath of disappointment, but did 
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not attempt persuasion. Gilbert seemed 
utterly bewildered. It was not only that he 
was astonished at this great renunciation, 
but that he was quite incapable of under- 
standing it. 

" You will claim nothing ? " he repeated, 
incredulously. 

'' Nothing." 

" Then why did you set this man to find 
out ail about me ? " 

" He did not set me to work. I hâve found 
out ail this for my own sake. 1 am not made 
of f orgiving stuff, and you hâve wronged me, 
too." 

" You ! I do not even know your name." 

"I will tell it you when the work that 
should hâve been completed to-night is 
done." 

In spite of his freedom f rom superstition, 
Gilbert could not help dreading this strange 
man, who had brought so many of his secrets 
to the light, as though he had been gifted with 
some infernal power, and who spoke so con- 
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fidently of his final triumph. But Paul 
Cîlerkwray left the house without another 
word, and Gilbert only waited to hear any 
reproach that Edward might think well to 
utter. There was none, however, and he 
soon left him alone — with what strange 
medley of shame, regret, unwilling révér- 
ence for the man who could forgive a great 
ivrong, and sufEer deeply rather than be guilty 
of a comparatively small one himself, and 
selfish congratulation at having escaped so 
easily, it would be hard indeed to say. 

So Edward ref used the opportunity offered 
to him of exchanging drudgery and poverty, 
for wealth and ease with the woman he loved. 
It was a great renunciation, for it meant not 
only ail the brightness and glitter of lif e, but 
lif e itself. If the world were constructed as 
many of our popular theologians are fond of 
•describing it, some great compensating joy 
would hâve been given him. He looked for 
aïone, but resumed his quiet unheeded work, 
with no vain regret that he had chosen the 
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sterner life-course and abandoned the- 
sensuous dream for ever. 

He never expected to see either Gilbert 
Fernande or Paul Clerkwray again, but one^ 
night in January, about two months later^ 
the latter entered his room once more. 

He looked weary and exhausted, but there- 
was a triumph in his face tbat could not be 
mistaken. 

** Hâve you heard the news ? '* he inqnired 
eagerly. 

" What news ? " 

Paul Clerkwray took from his pocket a 
copy of one of the evening paperS and 
poînted to a paragraph, which ran thus : — 

"Many of our readers will notice witb 
regret that the list of bankrupts, which we 
publish in another column, is headed by the 
name of Messrs. Claridas and Co. This firm 
has for nearly a century enjoyed the highest 
réputation in commercial circles. We un- 
derstand that Messrs. Claridas and Co. hâve- 
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been obligea to suspend payment on account 
of the failure of the London, Edinburgh and 
Dublin Bank, by which Mr. Gilbert Fernande, 
the only surviving partner, was ruined. Ifc 
is feared that the assets will be found in- 
suflScient to meet one-third of the liabilities, 
and Mr. Fernande is believed to hâve lef t the 
country." 
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OHAPTBR XVI. 



A woman's lotalty. 



It was a bleak, cold night in March. AU dajr 
the Sharp winds had been moaning over the 
country as if to dispel earth's rosy dreams of 
thecoming spring. The streets of London 
were ail more or less deserted, and the few 
pedestrians, who were compelled to bear 
awhile the bitter discomfort of the cutting 
wind and the driving rain, hurried f orward to 
the bright goal of home, doubtless with very 
enthusiastic anticipation of fireside enjoy- 
ment. In the houses of the rich, blazing 
fires were burning brightly, and the bitter - 
ness of the night without added another 
charm to jest and song, while in the wretched 
homes of the poor, consumptive hunger 
fihivered by its empty grates, drawing its 
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rags doser together, and fancying that it 
heard in the voice of the wind the wail of an 
angel of death. 

Even London Bridge, where the stream of 
hum an life flows always with so broad a 
current, was almost deserted, and as Edward 
Oiaridas hurried across it, he saw only one 
solitary créature there. 

It was the figure of a woman still young. 
She was poorly clad, and the heavy rain fell 
upon her bare head, but she seemed uncon- 
scious of it, so absorbed was she in watching 
the course of the black river that flowed 
below. 

Edward* s footsteps did not disturb her, 
and he touched her lightly on the shoulder — 

** So young, and alone, bareheaded on such 
a night as this ? " 

" Young ! " she echoed bitterly, " I am old 
in crime and misery. What am I to you ? " 

He did not reply till he had taken his 
overcoat ofE and covered her shoulders with 
it ; then he said quietly — 
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" You are a woman, and were pure once I 
suppose — anyway, there can be nothîng for 
jou in the streets on such a night as tliis but 
misery and death.'* 

" Why hâve youptit yourcoat round me ?'* 
she said, not softened by the action, but 
astonished at it. " You will feel the rain as 
well as I." 

" I can bear it, but dressed as you are it 
will kiU you." 

" Will it ? Then let me stay hère. I dare 
not leap into the river, but I can die this 
way." 

" You are talking tnadly. Let me take 
you home ? " 

She obeyed mechanically, mutely recognis- 
ing that his will was stronger than her own. 
There was neither gratitude nor pénitence in 
her manner at first, but after they had taken 
a few steps together, she took the warm coat 
off her shoulders and handed it back to him. 

" Take this. It is you who are mad to risk 
your life for such a thing as I." 
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He saw that expostulation was useless, so 
did not waste time in unnecessary words. 

" Let us corne under the railway arcli then," 
he said, " we shall both be sheltered there, 
and I think the storm is abating." 

They stood shekered in this way for some 
minutes in silence, then she said, apparently 
actuated by a sudden uncontrollable im- 
pulse — 

" You said I was pure once — it was strange 
you should think that, for I am coarse and 
ugly now — but it was true for ail that.'* 

Where bad he seen someone like this 
woman before ? What had been only a 
vague impression, awakened by her face, be- 
came an absolute certainty when he heard 
her speak. 

" You see what I am, and you can guess 
my story — but would you care to know why 
I am careless of the rain to-night ? " 

" Yes." 

" Because he is dead, and I loved him ; 
because I tried to save him and failed ; be- 
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cause he was starving, and my help came too- 
late." 

Edward looked at her wonderingly. He 
had always held that human nature was of 
God not of the Devil — ^that something divine 
lingers in every heart for ever ; but he was not 
prepared to find in tbis fallen and degraded 
créature a love as deep and true as tbe heart- 
worship of any maiden whispering a loveA 
name in her innocent prayers to Heaven. 

" They say he wronged me," sbe said,, 
wildly. " It is false— I wronged bim. I 
gave bis name for vengeance to one wbo hated 
him. But he loved me once, and used to say 
my face was fair. . . . . . And wben. 

he was dying he kissed me, thougb I am* 
ugly now, and I had wronged him — was tbere- 
no nobleness in that ? " 

Sbe continued without waiting for a. 
reply — 

" He had been very rich, but în some way 
he lost everything ; I don*t know bow, but I 
think it must bave been that my father 
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wronged him. If so, it was I who ruined 
hîm, for I set his enemy upon hîs traok." 

She uttered the last words like a despair- 
ing wail, her ownmisery and dégradation being 
evîdently for the moment quite forgotten. 

" My father came and told me of his ruîn 
exultantly, thinking I should triumph too. 
Then when I heard he was poor I knew that 
I loved him still — knew it now that it was 
too late." 

She paused a moment to control her voice, 
for it trembled -very much, and her tears were 
falling fast. 

** I sought for him day and night, and at 
last I found him. He, who had been so rich 
and flattered, was dying in a wretched hoveU 
dying of hunger." 

What was it about this woman that re- 
called some banished thought to his mind ? 

** He knew me, and let me nurse him, and 
give him what I had. I went without food 
myself to make it more, but it was littW 
enough. And I prayed too — I who had not 

VOL. II. T 
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prayed for years — that he mîght live. It was 
ail useless. God heard nothing, and he died 
to-day. Why will you not let me die too ? '* 

What could he say to comfort her ? Be- 
side any great sorrow, consolation seems 
always trite and impotent : to a reckless grief 
like this, it would hâve been almost an insuit. 
He heard her without comment, and when 
she ended speaking, only the words, " Poor 
child," escaped from his lips. 

By this time the rain had nearly ceased. 
They entered the Borough together, and she 
led him through the narrow bye streets, till 
at last in one of the foulest o£ the squalid 
courts, where Crime and Pestilence are bred 
and nurtured, she stopped before a wretched 
house. 

He would hâve lef t her hère, but she signed 
to him to f oUow, and led him into a room that 
was quite dark and silent. 

She struck a light, and he saw that the only 
furniture was a broken chair and a wooden 
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l^edstead. The bed was covered by a ragged 
sheet. 

" He died bere," she said hoarsely, " he had 
many friends once, but when he was ruined 
they would hâve let him starve. See I " 

With a touoh as tender as a young mother s 
when she smooths the pillow of her sleeping 
babe, Janet Clerkwray — for it was she — ^re- 
moved the sheet from the face that lay con- 
<;ealed beneath. 

And Edward reoognised Gilbert Fernande, 
though his rigid f eatures were cold and pale 
in death. 




CHAPTBR XVII. 

GEACHVILLE. 

If Mrs. Vivian had confined lier studies to 
pamphlets on the liver, slie might hâve been 
blesaed for many yearg with the double enjoy- 
meot of excellent heaith, and the belief that 
she was a great sufferer. But in an evil hour- 
for the peace of her household, she com- 
menced the pemsal of some theological 
works. 

Such was the fascination of this new litera- 
tore, that even her pet doctors were soon 
eclipsed bj her pet divines. Throughout the- 
winter,Mrs. Vivian was engaged in the perusal 
of pondérons prophétie volumes with dingy 
covers, which agreed in nothing except the- 
depressing conviction, that the most uncom- 
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f ortable future was in store for the world. In 
vain her husband protested, and Constance 
tried to persuade; Mrs. Vivian persevered 
with her agreeable occupation, with the in- 
tensified zeal always inspired hy the sensé of 
slow martyrdom. A prophetess was " not 
without honour, save in her own country.'* 
Constance might laugh, no doubt people had 
laughed at Noah before the Déluge, but the 
time would come when she would be sorry, 
•and wish she had taken her mother s advice. 

It was not surprising that after indulging 
for some time in this train of thought Mrs» 
Vivian became seriously ill. The physician, 
who for many years had humoured her 
whims and pocketed her guineas, began to 
look really grave, and advised complète change 
of air and scène. Mrs. Vivian could not be 
induced to leave her home. On the twentieth 
of December, she informed those who urged 
her to do so, a star was to fall and demolish 
the Vatican, to the intense gratification of ail 
Protestant Ohurches — she could not be away 
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from England at sucli a time. If they doubfceJ 
the truth of her words, let them read tlie 
book from whîch slie herself had leamed tlia 
fact. 

As the little work in question contained 
nine hundred and eighty three closely printed 
pages, no one was bold enough to investi- 
gate the matter, and Mrs. Vivian carried her 
point în triumph. The star, however, failed 
to keep its appointment, and the doctor still 
advising change for that suff ering lady, she 
was obliged to hâve recourse to another ex- 
pédient. She admitted that the first prophet 
had been mistaken, but what of that? 
Another révérend gentleman had written a 
still longer work, a little hazy in its teaching, 
it is true, but its gênerai effect was confidently 
believed by his admirers to be that a cornet, 
quite overlooked by the astronomers, would 
suddenly appear and take strange liberties 
withthe Sun, on February the fourth ; gênerai 
incredulity was expressed concernîng the 
cornet, but thisf urther delay was agreed to not* 
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wîthstanding. The cornet thougbt better of 
it apparently, for it failed to put in an ap- 
pearance at ail. 

" We hâve had enough of this nonsense 
about stars and cornets, Maria," said her 
husband, with an impatience not altogether 
unnatural. " You had better come with me 
to France or Italy next week. It really is 
time you had a change. You groaned so 
loudly last night that I couldn't get an hour's 
sleep." 

" If you suffered as much as I do, James, 
you* d groan^ and as for going away, what's the 
good of that when the world is coming to an 
end on the first of May?" 

It is to be hoped the recording angels wept 
over Mr. Vivian's reply, for it stood in more 
urgent need of an erasing tear, than any ob- 
servation of Uncle Toby's. 
• " Confound the world," he said, after a few 
minutes' thought had partly restored his self- 
possession, " we've really had too much of 
this sort of thing already, Maria." 
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" If the world doesn t corne to an end on 
the first of May, James," was his wife's re- 
joinder, " TU really go away with you, and 
what's more, l'il never read one of the books 
you dislike again, but we shall see who's 
rigbt when the time cornes !" 

The prospect of getting rid of the obnoxious 
books for ever was so delightful that Mr. 
Vivian accepted the compromise, and agreed 
to remain in London till the first week in 
May. 

But the fatal week came and went with 

nothing at ail unusual to make it mémorable, 

so Mrs. Vivian renounced prophecy, and 

agreed to go with her husband for a few 

'months upon the Continent. 

" They leave London on the tenth," said 
Constance to Lionel, to whom she had been 
describing the delays and their cause. 

" Why don't you say * we ' instead ottketf? '* 

" Because l'm not going." 

"Notgoing?" 

" No.» 
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*' Why not ? " 

"I would go if I could be of any use, but 
I can't, and it would be very dulL" 

" Worse than being alone in your great 
Louse in London?" 

" Yes, for if I went with them I should 
hâve tomeet ever so many people I don't like.'^ 

" Then you are quite determined about it, 
d^ar?" 

'' Quite." 

" But you will be so lonely. Constance, 
without a companion." 

" No companions are better than duUoom- 
panions; besides, I mean to be often with 
you, Uncle Lionel.'* 

Lionel hesitated, for a new idea had 
occurred to him. He had thought of going 
away to a quiet little village by the sea for 
the next two months. Should he ask her to 
"Come with him ? It would be duU for her, 
doubtless ; but would it be worse than being 
quite alone ? 

" I am probably going away too," he said. 
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Constance looked disappointed. 

" Where are y ou going, Uncle Lionel ?" 

" To Orace ville. It is a sleepy Jittle village;: 
but tlie scenery round is very beautiful, and 
I believe it is the only place in England that 
bas scarcely altered since I was a boy. You 
would be tired of it in a week, and it would 
be absurd to ask you to endure the corn- 
panionship of an old man, or else. — or 
else— " 

Constance looked up into his face with a 
new light in her eyes. 

** Would you really like me to come, Uncle- 
Lionel?" 

** Of course I should, darling ; to Lave my 
beautiful nièce continually near me would be 
like entering a new world. But it's gross 
selfishness in me even to tbink of it." 

" On the contrary," said Constance, gaily, 
"I should like it above everything. You 
know I always enjoy being with you, and 
you forget Graceville would be a new world 
to me, too." 
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" A very duU one." 

"Not at ail. I should bathe — and corne 
home with floatîng hair like a Naiad." 

"No Naiad ever had sucli beautiful haïr.'* 

" Thank y ou ; I shall become unbearably 
vain if you pay me so many compliments. 
Then I mean to make friends of village 
children, and an impression on the hearts of 
the plougliboys ; I shall hâve long conversa- 
tions with you, till I astonish you with my 
wisdom ; I shall wander through the woods 
till I grow learned in botany ; I shall ruin my 
complexion, and forget that I was ever at 
such a thing as a bail or a dinner party in my 
life." 

" Are you in earnest ?" 

" Of course I am, if you are." 

" Are you sure your father will not ob- 
ject?"* 

" On the contrary, he will be glad. He 
has ceased to trust me alone, and I think is 
not quite free from misgivings that what he 
calls my * sentimentality ' will induce me ta 
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turn the drawîng-room înto a Home for the 
Destitute, and the library into a reading-room 
for working men." 

So the arrangement was made accordîngly, 
to their mutual satisfaction. On the tenth of 
May Mr. Vivian and his wife started for 
France, while Constance and Lionel went on 
the same day to Graceville. 




CHAPTBR XVIII. 

THE FINISEED EPIC. 



One evening early in June, Edward Claridas 
sat alone, writing the concluding words of his 
greatest poem. 

During the last week, imagination had had 
absolute dominion over him with the force 
and passion of inspiration. He had worked 
day and night, great thoughts crowding on 
his mind, so that expression of their strength 
and beanty to the world, became a necessity. 
He had scarcely paused for resfc or food, 
while his graceful fancies became music — ■ 
hia lofty conceptions bold and buming 
words. 

And yet he knew the stru^le was nearly 
over ; his strength had been failing steadily 
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— in a little while he f elt his energy must be 
subdued, and heart and brain be still for 
evermore. 

He had long foreseen this ; but his hand 
did not tremble as he wrote. There was even 
a smile upon his face as he finished the last 
line, and laid down his pen with the sensé of 
a life-dream's fulfilment. 

Yes — the ambition of his life was accom- 
plished. The work would never be popular 
— he knew that — and what laurels it would 
win could only be cast upon his grave. But 
what did that matter if the work were true 
and great ? and he knew it to be both. It 
fell far short of his idéal ; he knew he carried 
within his mind, powers which future years 
Hfîight bave unfolded into far higher achieve* 
ment than this. But what he had done bore 
the stamp of genius, and that was enough, 

He had parted with the copyright for less 
than a well written essay in a magazine 
would obtain. The epic was quite an obso- 
lète form of composition, his publishers tojd 
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Tiim, and tlie demand was certain to be small. 
What a pity it was tliat Mr. Olaridas should 
waste his genius on sucli iinprofitable efforts 
as tbis ! 

His life had been one protracted struggle 

witb adverse influences, that would hâve 

orusbed a weaker man. His dauntless will 

had conquered them ail, and never with such 

fearless strength as now, when he felt his life 

ebbing from him like a receding tide. No 

passage in his epic was so powerful as its 

conclusion — no conception so loftj as the 

closing thoughts upon the destiny of humanity 

— uttering the confident belief in the time 

when the dreams of science and knowledge 

should become realities, and the heroic 

struggles of the past yield an abundant 

harvest for the coming âge to reap. 

And he struck a deeper note of triumph 
yet — of faith in the dawning of an eternal 
hereafter, when life's problems will at last be 
solved, when the materialistic faithlessness 
that bas degraded men, and the false creed» 
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of bigotry that hâve crushed them, shall be 
swept away like creeping mists before the 
benignant light of love. 

But when he had ended, and the poet — 
king of an idéal world — became a man with 
individual aims and passions, a great longing 
sprang up in his heart. Could he not see 
the woman he loved a moment before he 
died ? He would not speak to her lest he 
should betray the secret he had hidden so 
completely, and cast thereby the faintest 
shadow upon her life. He would not give 
her the opportunity of seeing him ; but why 
should he deny himself this last indul- 
gence — one farewell glimpse of the queenly 
beauty that was always présent to his dream- 
ing fancy ? 

He knew Constance was at Graceville — if 
he started at once he would catch the last 
train, which arrived there about eleven 
o'clock ; he would stay at a little inn, near 
the cottage Lionel had taken, and trust to 
the course of events to give him the oppor- 
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tunity he sought. In so small a place he was 
not likely to hâve much difl&culty in seeing her 
tinobserved. 

His head was throbbing with acute pain, 
and he knew he was far too ill to travel with 
any degree of safety ; but he felt certain he 
should live to accoraplish his purpose, as 
wounded men are confident in the strength 
that will sustain them, until they hâve de- 
livered the triumphant tidings of victory. 

The long, tedious journey was not enlivened 
by the conversation of his f ellow-passengers. 
Some occult law governs railway joumeys ; 
for delay is certain when speed is desired, 
and irritating friendliness associated with the 
tendency to enter into long arguments, is pré- 
valent when we long for quiet. At last, how- 
ever, the slow train reaohed the quiet little 
station of Graceville, at which Edward was 
the only passenger to alight. 

The moment he stood upon the platform 
he saw Lionel making some inquiries of a 
sleepy officiai, who appeared to resent his con- 

VOL. II. w 
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Versation as an uncalled for liberty. Edward 
would rather not hâve been recognised, and 
stepped hastily aside, but Lionel had already 
seen him, and ran forward with a quick word 
of surprise and pleasure. 

"You hère, Edward. Well I am sur- 
prised." 

•* Did you expect me, Mr. Vivian ? " 

" I — of course not.'* 

" Then why are you hère ? " 

" I was expecting a parcel f rom London, 
which they seem to hâve lost. The guard 
says he saw it, and thinks if s gone to Graves- 
end. He seems quite ofFended that I am not 
altogether satisfied with this arrangement; 
but never mind, it's worth losing a thousand 
parcels to see you. Come along." 

« I was going to the inn." 

" Nonsense," said Lionel, "I hâve just 
the room for you if you don't mind a cottage. 
Such a view too from the window — ^you'd 
think you were a thousand miles at least from 
Chancery Lane or Westminster Hall." 
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• " You are very kind, Mr. Vivian, as y ou 
always are, but I cannot oome." 

Lionel looked into his face with astonish- 
ment at this persistent refusai ; they were 
standing together in the larap light now, and 
he saw for the first time the change in it. 

" Good God," he exclaimed, with sudden 
fear, "is anything the matter? You look 
terribly pale and — ^* 

" Nothing is the matter, but I hâve been 
working too hard lately, and I am fatigued 
by this long journey/' 

" It was madness of you to travel in the 
3tate you are iu.» , 

** I know it, but I must see her again." 

" Constance ?" 
YesJ 

Liionel understood. 

" You must come home with me," he said, 
with unwonted firmness. " Did you bring 
anyluggage?" 

" Only the bag I carry in my hand." 

Lionel took it from him silently. 



; a v^« '» 
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** Are you stroug enough to walk a hundred 
yards ? " he said, anxiously. 

" Yes, if you will give me your arm. 1 aia 
a little dizzy — that is ail. The fresh air wilf 
soon revive me.'* 

At the door he said — 

" 8he must not know of my being hère. I 
can see lier without that." 

" She shall not unless you wish it. Come 
m. 

They entered softly; Lionel having first 
ascertained that Constance had gone to bed. 

" You will eat something, Edward ? " he 
said, trying to hide his anxiety. 

" No, thank you, Mr. Vivian." 

" Do lad, to please me." 

Edward yielded, though it cost him a great 
effort to do so, and contrived to eat some- 
thing, hardly knowing what it was. 

** I will not press you to take more now,"" 
said Lionel, seeing it was useless, " but a few 
days in Graceville will give you the appetite 
of a farmer. You are fatigued now, dear 
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l)Ojt so I will not weary you with talking. 
Good nîght. We can discuss matters quietly 
in the morning. Constance always goes ont 
for a long walk before breakfast." 

That nîght Edward had what had become 
very unusual to him — two hours' dreamless 
sleep. He awoke refreshed, it was very early, 
but he had noticed the nîght before that the 
room faced the east, and he determîned to 
watch the sun rîse. 

He dressed leîsurely, and sat besîde the 
open window with a quiet enjoyment of the 
morning air. 

Gradually the dawnîng lîght stole over hill 
and valley, and showed the serene beauty of 
a perf ect English landscape. Grassy uplands 
and ^haded vales, scattered farm-houses and 
farms rich in their many tints of varied pro- 
duce, woody glens with hère and there a gleam 
of the fairy rivulet that laughed and sparkled 
in the sun. It was not one of the scènes that 
xiwaken the loftiest émotions of the heart, 
hushing the spirit into a sensé of littlene3s 
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besîde tlie mysterious greatness of nature ; ifc 
was sîmply glad and beautiful, the incessant 
murmur of the sea alone suggesting tha 
existence of passion. 

Edward watched it ail with many strange 
and conflicting thoughts. How hard it was ta 
leave so fair a world. When lîfe is old, and 
the friends whom we hâve loved are dead, 
or hâve forgotten us ; when ambition bas been 
constantly thwarted, and ail our dreams bave 
been thrown like shapeless ruîns at our feet 
by the tide of time, existence bas few charms, 
but it is hard to die in the days when passion 
is stiU strong, when the mind bas the power 
of genius, and the heart the force of love. 

As the village church clock struck six^ 
Edward heard the sound first of a light foot- 
step that he knew well, and then the sound 
of the door below opening. 

Would she walk by the sea or in the 
country ? If she chose the latter he would 
aee her from bis window, and the purpose 
with which he had corne to Graceville would 
be accomplished. 
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She chose the woods, and little dreaming 
who was watching her, passed slowly down 
the little garden before him. 

She ,had never looked so beautiful, he 
thought, as then ; the querulous discontent 
which had marred the loveliness of her face 
was rarely seen there now, and as the sun* 
shine floated on her golden hair, and the light 
breeze tinged her cheek with a faint flush, a 
duUer imagination than a poet*s might hâve 
fancied that' earth grew brighter as she 
passed. 

A bird was singing high over her head, 
She looked up and Edward noticed that her 
dark eyes, always dreamy, had a light in them 
that seenied wistful — almost sad. No détail 
of her appearance escaped him, he nofciced 
every flutter of her simple white dress, re- 
lieved by no ornament save the wild rose at 
her breast. 

So he watched her till she entered the little 
wood, and the clustering trees hid her from 
his sight. 

** I hâve seen her for the last time/' he 
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said firmly, " I must not stay Jiere any longer. 
I dare not trust myself to speak to her." 

He went into the room below, but Lionel 
had not yet risen. He paced up and down 
the room, the thoughts of what he had been 
watching throbbing through his mind, so that 
he felt constrained to relie ve them by throw- 
ing them into words. 

Writing materials were lying on a side 
table. He sat down and wrote rapidly — with- 
out stopping to trim the verses, or suppress 
the irregularities almost inséparable from un- 
studied composition : — 

Sweet with the bnrden of lovera' words breathëd low in the 

Btarry honrs, 
A breeze of the earlj morn arose and plajed with the fair 

yoang flow*rs I 
Like the distant écho of angels' song on the dreaming earth it 

fell, 
Bat to me it wailed in plaintive tone the words of a last 

farewell. 

As I sat bj the window opened wide, I heard the skylark 

sing, 
Where onlj the fleecj clonds conld feel the flatter of his wing, 
While faintlj borne on the langaid air, in soond like mjstio 

speechi 
Was the backward sweep of the waves that break and die on 

the shingly beach. 
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Iliaâ «iratched the hills grow rosj at the slow approaoh of morn» 
Tlll the red light crowned the ohanging waves and tinged the 

ripening corn» 
And knew when once again the son shall shine on yonder hill, 
The long stem battle will be o'er, and this proad heart be still. 

'Tis hard to lose the golden light ; to part with bird and tree ; 
To see no more the sommer stars nor hear the moaning sea ; 
For I hâve worshipped beantj with a love so deep and strong, 
That earth grew fair as a woman's face and seemed to throb 
with song. 

And harder yet to lose the dreams of lanrels to be won, 
Of great thonghts to be nttered and of great deeds to be done ; 
To laj down sword and armour when the bngle notes of strife, 
Foretell the âge that nshers in a grander form of lif e. 

And yet I dîd not falter, for I knew there wonld arise 

Others to sing a nobler strain, and gain a loftier prize; 

For Trnth shall find her heroes, and the leagne of Wrong and 

Might, 
Mnst fail to hide from men the stars, or check the course of 

Bîght. 

But as I mused, she came — my love — in starry lustre bright, 
And my heart thrilled at the music of her footstep soft and 

light î 
Oould I lose the sensé of her beauty — not knowing she was 

near ? 
And lie in silence, heeding not her voice so low and clear ? 

The sunlight f ell on her long bright hair — the tall trees watched 

her pass, 
And envied the touch of her dainty feet as she walked through 

the waving grass ; 
And methought I heard a moss rose pray to the wind which 

hurried by, 
That îts scattered leaves might touch her lips — then sink on her 

breast and die. 
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And Bo, not dreaming of mj love; slie yanisbed throngh the 

treeB, 
Still followed hy the liogering touch of sunbeam and of 

breeze ; 
And with her seemed to pass away ail that had been se fair, 
Leaving me lonely — ^and the world ail desolate and bare. 

I wonld not shadow thy llfe, dear heart, for ail that earth' 

conld give ; 
For if thy face were clonded, it were scarce worth while to- 

live; 
Yet dearer to me than a monarch's wealth or a uation's hoarded 

gain, 
Is this fleeting moment of mnte farewell — of blended joy and- 

pain. 

As Edward wrote the last words, the door 
opened ; he looked up with a smile of greet- 
ing, expecting to see Lionel. 

It was not he, but Constance Vivian. 

She came forward with an unaffected ex- 
pression of pleasure and surprise. 

" I thought you were in London, Mr. 
Claridas. When did you come hère ?'* 

" Last night." 

" Last night ! And yet TJncle Lionel never- 
told me you were coming ! '* 

" He did not know of my intention — I did 
not know of it myself till yesterday.'* 
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The surprise in her face deepened ; but slie^ 
had no further opportunîty to pursue the 
subject, even if she had wished to do so, for 
Edward said instantly — 

" What beautiful flowers ! Hâve you 
gathered them ail this morning?'* 

" Yes ; are tbey not wonderf ul ? We Lon» 
don girls get ail sorts of barbarous notions 
about flowers — as though they were good for 
nothing but to wear in a ball-room. I wisb 
I were not so ignorant of botany. I suppose 
you know the names of ail of them ?'* 

" Of most of them, I think." 

" I wish you would tell me ail about 
them*" 

" I will tell you ail I know, Miss Vivian, 

9 

with pleasure, if you will promise to tell me 
when the lecture bores you." 

He took one of the flowers as he spoke, and 
began talking about it with the accurate 
learning of a scholar, and the gracef ul fancy 
of a poet, but without the faintest touch of 
pedantry or affectation — he seemed to have^ 
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lost ail thought of himself in the présence of 
the wild flowers' loveliness. 

But when Constance, fascinated by his 
words, looked întently into his face, she saw 
at once how Laggard and pale it was, as 
Lionel had done before. 

" Stay,'' she cried ; " you are concealing 
something, Mr. Claridas. Your face is so 
white and weary — you must be ill." 

Would his long détermination to hide his 
secret fail after ail ? He answered wearily — 

" I hâve been working rather too hard 
lately — it is not worthy of your thought for 
a moment. Hâve I wearied you, or would 
you care to hear anything more about this 
flower ?'' 

She would not be silenced in this way. 
She, who had loved him so long, had always 
thought of him as being so far removed from 
lier by his strength and intellect, as to make 
the dream of her being anything more to him 
than a friend, a presumptuous folly. But a 
f riend — or even an acquaintance — may offer 
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syrapathy in the moments of a great sorrow, 
and she said anxiously — 

" Forgive me, but your face belies your 
words — I am certain you are ill. Hâve you 
been like this long ?" 

He could not évade the questioning of her 
earnest eyes. After ail, what feeling deeper 
than womanly compassion would the know- 
ledge of the truth awaken in her heart ? He 
answered after a brief silence — 

" I hâve been like this only a few days ; 
but I hâve foreseen this for years." 

" Foreseen what ?" 

There was another pause ; then Constance 
heard the quietly spoken reply — clear, calm, 
and unhesitating — 

" That my work finished, my life itself 
would soon be over/' 

" Over— oh God, no !" 

The words were wrung from her, as a cry 
of intense pain might hâve been, had her 
délicate limbs been tortured by the rack. 

Their wailing tone of utter misery told the- 
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wliole story of her love plainer tlian any 
deliberate words could hâve done. She felt 
that, and sitting down, buried her face in her 
hands with shame. Had life depended on her 
silence she could not hâve suppressed that 
wailing cry — y et she fancied it unmaidenly, 
for it confessed her love for one who had 
Dever cared for her. 

He was scarcely less agitated than she. 

** Is it so much to y ou as this ?" he mur- 
mnred. 

She rose now and looked into his face — 
her dark eyes luminous with worship and 
prîde, as well as tears. 

" Why should I be ashamed to hâve be- 
trayed my love ?'* she said proudly. " You 
care nothing for me, I know ; but at moments 
like this conventional reserve is impossible. 
I am not ashamed of loving you — I glory in 
it. You hâve the greatness of genius, and 
your thoughts will rule the world years 
hence. Is it no honour to love, even with- 
out return, knowing that ?" 
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Disguise between them was over for ever 
now. 

"Spare me this — for I love you. Spare 
me the pain of knowing that I bave brought 
florrow to you." 

She trembled at the rush of conflroting 
feelings, in which triumph was the dominant 
impulse, as an exiled princess might tremble 
hearing that her dreams, long thought hôpe- 
less, were at last to bo fulftUed — fchat an un- 
disputed throne might now be hers. 

" There can be no sorrow for me," she said, 
dashing away her tears, " comparable to the 
triumph of being loved by you. If you love 
me nothing shall separate us — if you are 
dying, your head shall rest upon my heart — 
if you were dead, earth would hâve no place 
fio sacred to me as your grave." 

He did not answer her in words, but their 
lips met in a long, lingering kiss of plighted 
troth. 

They sat down side by side, but neither 
spokp. When Edward at last broke the 
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silence it was with a requesfc that seemed 
trivial enough. at such. a time. 

" Let your bright liair down, darling, thafc 
I may see how beautifal my queen is." 

" Do you care for that ?" she saîd, smiling^ 
througli her tears at his words. " I am glad' 
It I bave any beaut,, for your sake." 

Her loosened tresses fell far below her 
waist. He touched them caressingly as they 
sat together clasped in a close embrace. They 
remained thus, with hearts too f uU to speak^ 
a long while, doubtless, though the time 
seemed short. Then he said faintly — 

" Heaven's for ever will be long enough^ 
Constance, even for love." 

They kissed each other once more, as 
parting lovers mutely vowing heart loyalty 
by the touching of their lips, then he laid 
his head upon her breast and seemed to 
sleep. 

Her hair fell round him in showers of 
careless beauty, so near his lips that it 
trembled with every breath he drew. She 
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could not move it without disturbîng him, 
and she watched it with achîng eyes — a vague 
feelîng of dread creepÎDg over her heart as 
she saw how faint its motion was. 

How still he lay, nothing broke the silence 
of the room, not even the sound of his 
breathing. . . . The hand which held 
her own was very cohî. . . . The motion 
of her hair was f ainter. 

Had it ceased altogether ? 

Should she caU for help or reraain quiet 
lest her voice should disturb him ? A great 
fear had arisen in her mind ; with the courage 
of despair she placed her hand lightly on his 
heart. 

Hope is vain, Constance, only Death could 
keep that heart from thrilling at thy touch. 

Edward Claridas had died nobly, as he 
had lived, with his head resting on the bosom 
of the woman who loved him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



FOE EVER. 



" What are you readîng, Emmy?'' 

She showed her husband tlie book, it was 

the epic poem written by Edward Olaridas. 
Guy was silent for some tîme, Ihen lie said 

thoughtfuUy — 

" Fîve years to-day, Emmy, siuce he died* 

The world is begînning to reôognise his greatf* 



ness now." 



"Yes, the world of thinkers; but his 
writings will never be popular.'* 

" They will hâve a higher destiny than that 
— they will be immortal. Come into my 
studio, I hâve two pictures to show you." 

" Yoùr own ? " 

" Tes, I painted one of them years ago. 
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The other îs my latest work, whicili I would 
not let you see till ît was finished." 

It was the only picture he had ever painted 
concemîng which he had made tbis rule, and 
Emily was very anxious to see it. Directly 
she entered the untidy studio she saw the 
curtain which concealed the work, and was 
about to throw it aside, when Guy stopped 
her. 

" Look at the other picture first ; we talked 
about it the first night we met.' ' 

It was the painting he had called " Friend- 
ship," a faithful représentation of what he 
had fancied Constance to be in the days when 
he had seen her first. 

" Won't you let it go out into the world 
again, Guy ? It has been so much admired." 

" No, it is weak and false. Look at the 
new one now. It is better than anything I 
hâve done yet — it is greater than anything I 
shall ever do." 

It was an old idea treated by no mère 
copyist's hand. The principal figure in this 
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painting also was Constance. It reprèsentèd 
her caressing a war horse on ^hich her haïr 
fell in a stream of golden light. Guy had 
not over estimated the worth of the picture ; 
his other works merely îndicated talent, but 
this was the perfectly accomplished concep- 
tion of genius. The faultless loveliness of 
the heroine's figure, the prostrate form of the 
armour-clad knight lying slain on the soft 
green turf at her feet, the strength and beauty 
of the wounded horse were ail perfectly 
portrayed, the work was not marred by one 
false lioe, or by a single faulty tint. 

But the crowning beauty lay in the maiden's 
face. The regularity of the perfect features, 
the drearay lustre of the large dark eyes, and 
the faint flush on the tear-staiued cheek, ail 
this he had depîcted witli almost equal fidelity 
before. But only genius could hâve copied 
the expression thus, till the duU canvas seemed 
a living thing. Sorrow and remembrance, 
love and loyalty, it blended ail thèse ; and 
clearer than ail could be read her triumph in 
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his achieved greatness, lier womanly pride in 
the knowledge of his love. 

The whole story was written in her face — 
that he had fought for her sake, that he had 
conquered, but had only lived to lay his 
laurels at her feet. 

Bmily looked at the painting till her eyes 
grew dim with tears. 

"It is very great," she said simply. 
" What do you call it ? '' 

And Guy answered — 

** I hâve named it — ' Victory ! ' " 



The sunlight of early morning is bright on 
the fair landscape, surrounding the little 
village of Graceville. It falls on wood and 
glen, on upland and rivulet, on the broad 
océan which changes always, yet is the same 
for ever, hurrying on its nnchecked course, 
with no thought or care for the restless farce 
and tragedy of human life. 

The village still seeras asleep, so few of its 
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inhabitants hâve begun their -round of daîly 
duties, but in tbe little cburchyard the sun- 
shine falls upon the kneeling figure of a 
woman, still young, and beautiful as a sculp- 
tor's dream. Itîs Constance Vivian, who bas 
corne hère in the early morning to leave a 
white rose on ber lover' s grave. 

Sorrow bas given ber beauty tbe one cbarm 
it lacked, tbe steadfast worsbip of loyal truth. 
In tbe fasbionable circles of London society 
ber fair face is rarely seen now, thougb 
bornage bas been offered ber many times; 
but sucb women as she love once only in a 
life tirae. 

And is tbis El Dorado ? Tbis world of 
loneliness, of broken hope, of ruined dreams— 
over wbich broods tbe dark sbadow of deatb ? 

Perbaps tbis ïs El Dorado after ail, tbe 
only idéal life possible to men and women 
wbose bearts are beroic and strong. Tbe âge 
wails over its sorrow like a fretful cbild. Our 
current literature is for ever crying for a 
painless existence, for a life in wbich battle, 
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toil and disappointment shall hâve no place, 
and our popular theology, by its continuai 
appeals to self interest, is framed to meet 
ihe same demand. 

But thia feverish thirst for happiness, is 
after ail a weak and childish thing. Only 
when they hâve abandoned it, and their idéal 
aspiration is for greatness, do men and women 
begin to live at ail. 

For fools can dream away the hours in a 
sensual paradîse, but the hero's life is a con- 
tinuai battle with the manifold forms of 
wrong, hîs onward course of triumph, 
throngh difficiilty, danger, and désolation. 
This is stem and sorrowful, you say. It 
seems so, but few who hâve loved, thought, 
or worked nobly, hâve found life anything 
else. 

Yet if existence were one long sensé of 
pain, it would still be worth having, for the 
sake of its possibility to aohieve. 

For wherever love and greatness are, there 
is El Dorado. 
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And so we leave Constance at thé grave, 
deeming herself rich in the remembrance of 
an hour's tenderness, and waiting for the 
re-union of a f airer golden city than Manoa — • 
where our lost ideals will be attained to, 
and our broken dreams fulfiUed ; where the 
floral crown of love is thornless for ever- 
more. 



TPIE END. 
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** The plot of * Mand Atherton ' is really exciting, and 
what is even more in this âge of story writing, strikingly 
original. One wonld almost fancy, snch has been the use and 
abnse of novel writing» that ail the good plots were rapidly 
becoming ezhansted, bnt it appears that the invention thereof 
is still possible, for Mr. Leigh has sncceeded in narrating a 
story which is really novel, and which at the same time does 
not violate probability or ask too mnch of oar credulity. The 
charaoters introdnoed are strongly drawn, and act consistently 
thronghoat. , , . * Mand Atherton ' contains some able pièces 
of descriptive writing, and is altogether so snperior to most of 
the * three-deckers ' now being lannched by our popnlar 
pnblishers on the ' sea of famé * that we are indnced to ex- 
press a wish that it will not be long before we hâve another 
story from Mr. Leigh." — Moming Post. 

" The strnggling after what is right and good is vigorons 
and évident thronghoat it. The Christian name of Arthnr,» 
borne by the hero, is not thonghtlessly, bestowed on a modem 
Knight, who * loves one maiden only, cleaves to her, and 
worships her with years of noble deeds.' The style,of the 
novel is ingénions.** — Public Opinion. 
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The tone of the book is thoroughly refined." — Spectator. 
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